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Batala, The Worst 

By K.S. Khosla 

he law and order situation the police chief. Mr K.P.S. Gill, to nationalist who fought three wars and kicked. The reason: a notor- 
in the border districts of make an inquiry. Obviously the for the country, has been charged ious terrorist (now in police cus- 
Punjab, particularly the Governor was not satisfied with his with "sedition" by the police. His tody) hailed from his village. 

Taran Taran, Majitha and report and went to Batala himself fault: he did not inform the Dharam Singh said: "We are 
Batala areas, has become so bad on February 14 to get first hand police — the police station is seven sandwiched between police brutal- 
that it has made even the author- knowledge of the resentment kms away from his house — about (ties and the terror unleashed by 
ities in Chandigarh, who have against the police. Normally the the presence of terrorists in a vil- the terrorists. The terrorists roam 
become impervious to daily kil- Press is very prompt in reporting lage two kms away from his res- about openly during day and night, 
lings, sit up. the Governor’s activities but about idence. The police humiliated him They force their way into houses 

The situation in Batala areas in his meeting with the sarpanches and beat up his fellow panchayat at night and eat food at the point 

Gurdaspur district is worse than in there was no news in the next members. He said "I wish the of the gun. None of us dare resist, 

other areas. About a month back, morning’s newspapers. May be police had shot me. That would And the police, on the other hand, 
more than 40 sarpanches and the Governor wanted further dia- have been better." Seventy-year- turn up the following morning, 
panches, mostly of Sri Hargobind- logue with the sarpanches. old Tara Singh, sarpanch of math- They beat and humiliate us in full 

pur area, submitted their resigna- One can well imagine what the ola village, too was hauled up by public view. This sums the situa- 
tions to the Deputy Commissioner sarpanches and panches must the police and humiliated. The tion in Batala police district in par- 
in protest against the police have told the Governor as they reason: the terrorists took shelter ticular and Punjab in general. This 
"excesses." There must have have narrated their tales of woe to in a farmhouse a kilometer away reminds one of the famous quote 
taen a grain of truth in the alle- many newspaper reporters. Two from his village. Dharam Singh, of Mr Surjit Singh Barnala, former 
nations of humiliation and beatings or three examples will suffice to sarpanch of Bolewal village, is an Chief Minister, who said more than 
oy the police and the resultant guage the mood of the people, equally bitter man as he and his six months ago that "the police 

alienation of the people that the Sixty-year-old Sohan Singh, sar- father were ordered out of his rules during the day and the ter- 

Governor, Mr S.S. Ray, directed panch of Padde village, a staunch house at the dead of night, abused 

Continued on page * 

Afghanistan’s Search For Peace 

All these factors lead to only one 
direction that is continuation of 
blood bath in Afghanistan, tension 
in the region and suspicion amortg 
superpowers. But how long this 
situation can be allowed to be so? 
All concerned feel that peace must 
return to Afghanistan and she 
must be preserved as a stable 
non-aligned nation for peace and 
stability in the region. 

For this an International Con- 
vention needs to be organised with 
the participation of various groups 
connected with the Afghan crisis 
for giving fresh impetus to the pro- 
cess of reconciliation. In this, India 
can play a significant role. These 
suggestions were forcefuly 
advanced by various speakers of 
a two-day colloquium on "A Non- 
Aligned Afghanistan for Peace and 
Stability in the region", held under, 
Continued on page 4 

Suspension Of Batala SSP Sought 

I n a press statement issued on Punjab after his visit to Batala has of the DG Police. SSP Gobind probe by a DIG when the DG 
February 16 Lt. Gen. J.S. ordered a probe into the Police Ram had been transferred from Police himself may be involved will 
Aurora (Retd.) President, Sikh excesses which have been going Faridkot in July 1988 for his not produce any result or satisfy 
Forum, has demanded institu- on for the last many months. But excesses there to a non-executive any one. There must be a com- 
tion of judicial probe into the mis- a probe by a DIG would be of no job. Since his taking over as SSP mission of enquiry by a High Court 
deeds of the SSP of Batala value as the magnitude of Batala, he has alienated the entire judge into the misdeeds and crim- 
pending to large scale police rep- excesses is so great that SSP local population by his brutalities inal acts of the SSP Gobind Ram 
ression in the district. Gobind Ram would not have and unlawful activities which and he must be suspended forth- 

In the statement he said, "I am dared to spread reign of terror forced the Panchas and Sar- with, 
glad to see that the Governor of unless he had the covert sanction panches to rise against him. A ”# 


By A.S. Narang 


T he Soviet withdrawal 
from Afghanistan, it is 
claimed, is complete. 
According to Soviet sour- 
ces, talks between the Afghan 
Government and some influential 
rebel Commanders have com- 
menced in Kabul. On the other 
hand the Shoora (Consultative 
Council) meeting of the Afghan 
Mujahideen based in Pakistan and 
Iran does not seem to be coming 
up. There Mujahideen groups 
have also made it clear that they 
were in no mood to recognise or 
talk to PDPA government in Kabul. 
Also, differences within PDPA 
government are coming to the 
fore. Pakistan and USA are not 
honouring the Geneva Accord as 
they were expected to do. 



GOODBYE: A Soviet soldier belonging to the last unit which 
left Afghanistan, waves at journalists 
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Fear And Fatalism 
In Punjab 

T he silent password in Punjab 
is "fear" — and a sense of fatal- 
ism. It requires no opinion poll to 
notice that the "hapless citizens" 
have lost faith in the administra- 
tion’s capacity to afford lawful pro- 
tection. We watch with dismay Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi and other worthies 
periodically declaring that a solu- 
tion will soon be found within the 
framework of the Constitution and. 
then relapsing into "masterly inac- 
tivity". Pious irrelevancies like 
panchayat elections will cut no ice. 
If past experience' is any guide, 
even this talking point will be dis- 
carded in due course, just as the 
Cabinet Committee announce- 
ment in September last year 
turned out to be a non-starter. 

There is a yawning gap between 
precept and practice. As Presi- 
dent’s Rule enters an unprece- 
dented 22nd month, thanks to the 
59th Amendment, the distinction 
between democracy and police 
state seems to be blurred with the 
Union Government stubbornly 
refusing to look for an alternative, 
the bureaucracy stays entrenched 
and the Adviser to the Governor 
who, in August, admitted to using 
undercover agents, invites a Brit- 
ish police team to lend legitimacy 
to the Government’s "bullet for 
bullet" policy. 

Key figures like Mr Prakash 
Singh Badal continue to languish 
in solitary confinement in remote 
jails reminiscent of colonial rule at 
its worst. But history tolerates no 
evasions. Denial of a just and 
honourable solution in Punjab 
constitutes a threat to justice and 
tranquility everywhere in India. 
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The Kings Are Lions 

T he competant authorities like 
justice Ajit Singh Bains, D.A. 
Desai, V.M. Tarkunde and Raj- 
inder Sachar; have openly criti- 
cised the Government and the 
judgement of hanging Mr Kehar 
Singh, an innocent person, on 
flimsy, prejudicial and unconstitu- 
tional grounds on instance of the 
Government. 

The Prime Minister Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi is to take responsibility for 
the act. 

Mr. Gandhi has already lost his 
credibility among the Sikhs for his 
remark that the earth shakes when 
a big tree falls to justify the carn- 
age of the Sikhs mainly engine- 
ered by the ruling party. 

Then this is fresh wound which 
Mr Gandhi has inflicted on the Sikh 
psyche. 

The way in which he has 
responded to the mercy petition of 
Mr Kehar Singh raises questions 
in regard to authority and function- 
ing of the President. 

Centuries ago Guru Nanak had 
said, Raje sheenh Mukaddam 
Kutei Baithe jai Jagain sutei. 

(Tha Kings are lions and the 
judges are dogs. We have to go to 
the people and awaken them 
against the injustice.) 

Time and again it looks that the 
things have not changed even 
today. 


Imphal 


Inder Singh 


Gandhi, his each decision which 
had anything to do with the 
national political life has been fool- 
ish and treacherous. The last in 
the row was the going into poll 
alone advice given to him in the 
Tamil Nadu elections. 

Obviously, Mr Gandhi’s pre- 
written speeches must have been 
read by senior advisors and offi- 
cials. But it is quite unfortunate to 
watch our prime minister uttering 
false statements and foofish ideas. 

Last month Mr Gandhi was 
advised to hang Kehar Singh. I 
have doubt that Mr Gandhi being 
an intelligent man would take such 
a bad decision. He must have 
been advised by vested interests 
to do that heinous act. 

Last year Mr Gandhi was made 
fool when the controversial Press 
bill was introduced in the Parlia- 
ment. 

It is high time Mr Gandhi took his 
own decisions. I do not suggest 
that he should consult the oppo- 
sition before taking actions but I, 
as a Congressman, would be 
happy to see Mr Gandhi applies 
his own brain before accepting 
advices from his so-called advi- 


New Delhi Chandra Kumar 


Adverse Advice 

W hat the recent election in 
Tamil Nadu shows is an 
urgent need to reset the Congress 
party at organisational and gov- 
ernmental levels. If this is not done 
immediately, the party will be 
rejected by the voters in the 
coming Lok Sabha elections also. 

Though Mr Rajiv Gandhi came 
into power with a record mandate, 
he has been unlucky to get good 
advisors and able administrators. 
Since the handling of the anti-Sikh 
riots which took place immediately 
after the assassination of Mrs 
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HAS WEN UUlL 


Readers are 
requested to send 
in their letters 
typed or neatly 
handwritten to the 
Editor, Forum 
Gazette, 3 Masjid 
Road, Jangpura, 
New Delhi 110 014. 
The letters may be 
edited for clarity. 
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Sound And Fury 


I ask all Muslims to execute them (Mr Salman Rushdie and his pub- 
lishers) wherever they find them. 

- Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Mohammed would have no objection to my book. He was very down 
to earth and not at alt intolerant. 

- Mr Salman Rushdie. 

If he (Mr Rushdie) says his conscience is dear, then I would say he 
is clear of all traces of conscience — he doesn’t have any. 

- Dr Hasham ETEsawy, director of the Society for the promotion of Reli- 
gious Tolerance in London. 

Frankly I wish I had written a more critical book. 

- Mr Salman Rushdie. 

A farmer’s son should be the Prime Minister (if the National Front wins). 

- Mr Devi Lai. 

I do not want to become the Prime Minister, nor will I be in the Gov- 
ernment 

- Mr V.P. Singh. 

Sometimes I feel we are hypocrites. 

- Mr Jyoti Basu. 

India is the one non-nuclear weapon station which had demonstrated 
a nuclear explosive capability. I frankly wish that capability had not be 
developed, but given the reality I urge that you continue firmly to rejt-V 
the production of nudear weapons. 

- Mr Bob Hawke. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, though an intelligent and well-meaning 
boy, is surrounded by persons who want to become centres of power 
like the old time subedars of the Mughal empire. 

- Mr Govind Narayan Singh. 

Whatever he (Mr Rajiv Gandhi) says is important to the nation. 

- Mr H.K.L. Bhagat. 

I can be a follower of a leader but not his slave as I am a self-respedinq 
man. 

- Mr Raj Mangal Pandey. 

We have never done anything which would lower the dignity or pres- 
tige of the country. 

- Mr Rajiv Gandhi. 


I meet a lot of Indian politidans. Any and every one of importance (^ 
India) comes to meet me. ■ 

- Mr Michael hershman. 


I have sought protection from God. 

- Mr Subramanian Swamy, asked why he had not complained to the police 
about MrHegde’s alleged attempts to have him "physically liquidated". 

Docs that word "value-based" still have any value? • 

- Mr H.D. Deve Gowda. 

The myth that the Congress (I) alone can give stability to the country 
has been blown up by the P.M. himself by destablizing his own party 
governments in most of the States. 

- Mr Ajit Singh. 
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• Minority Rights 

• Civil Liberties 

• Equality For Women 

• Democratic Values 

• Environmental Protection 


Pointers From Batala 


L atest reports from Batala once again bring to notice the 
directions in which the tendency to underrate politics 
leads to. Other day Punjab Governor S.S. Ray while 
visiting the area himself conceeded that there was a dire 
need for the police to correct their behaviour towards the public. 
Governor’s observations may be important from one point. But 
what is important is to understand while police becomes prone 
to such a behaviour. The most important reason for this is the 
tendency to glorify the role of police or administrative officials. 

Of course, these officials have an important part to play as 
far as the day-to-day operational tasks are concerned. But the 
basic policy is important. And this must be determined by a polit- 
ical approach. Let us not forget that one must first have a cor- 
rect policy. Only then it can be implemented. The managerial 
tools are a means to an end, and not an end by themselves. 
fi)lt is time to realise tnat it is the emphasis on law and order 
l^ministrative approach that provides to liverage to police rep- 
ression like that has been taking place and this in turn leads to 
alienation. Already in view of dithering in the past a significant 
section of Punjab population feel tdienated because it feels that 
equality before law and equal protection of laws was denied 
to them. Freedom was only an empty phrase. 

Increasing gaps between promises and performances are bound 
to further alienate the population. This point was clearly brought 
to notice by one of the village panchayats of Batala area while 
speaking at a public meeting on February 15 which was attended 
by Governor S.S.Ray. Alleging rampant corruption in and har- 
assment by the district police force the saipanch said, "on the 
one hand the govemm -nt is saying that the panchayats need to 
be vested with more powers and respect, and on the other, the 
police of our own country is ill-treating us.” 

The Indian democratic system can regain its own health and 
the confidence of the Punjab’s population by avoiding further 
dithering on the issues and equations. During the last half decade 
£r so the worst blow to nation-building has been inflicted by 
fhis dithering. The politics and more so democratic politics, 
inspite of its aberrations and apparent irrationalities has the poten- 
tial of throwing up lasting solutions to its internal problems. 

Police officers responsible for repression in Batala, and for 
that matter anywhere in the country, must be brought to books. 
While terrorism needs to be dealt effectively it must be remem- 
bered that blind repression breeds terrorism and does not end 
it. This leads to further alienation of the population and thereby 
legitimising some of the terrorist actions. And if policemen at 
one place got shotfree then men in uniform will get encour- 
agement in other area, too. Therefore, government must act 
before it is too late. 


It is easy to flatter; it is not easy to praise. 

- Jean Paul Richter 

A fool always finds one still more foolish to admire him. 

- Boileau 

Young men think old men are fools; but old men know 
young men are fools. 

- George Chapman 
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Proud To Be Indian, 
Proud To Be Sikh 

By Harcharan Bains 


W hen I was five, I 
heard two things 
said about me, both 
of which were to 
have profound implications for the 
rest of my life. One was that I am 
a Sikh because my parents were 
also Sikhs — very devout too but 
that is another matter — and the 
other was that I am an Indian 
because I was born in India. 

I do not remember which one of 
these two facts was meant to take 
precedence over the other. Till 
June, 1 984 no one in Punjab ever 
cared to place these things in 
order of emotional priority. In fact,- 
till then it was impossible to be one 
without being the other. It was 
impossible to be a good Sikh with- 
out first being a good Indian and 
vice versa. Things changed a lot 
thereafter but I will come to that a 
bit later. 


and repression: 

Kaya Kappad tuk tuk hosi 
Hindustan Samalsi Bola. 

I remember visiting gurdwaras 
almost regularly with my parents 
and rapturously listening to the 
ragis raciting Gurbani. Religious 
services would ba followed by 
ardas in which the preachers refer 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur as "Hinddi 
ChadaT (the protector of India’s 
honour). 

During the border war with 
China, my mother would say 
"Guru dikirpa naal dushtan di haar 
hoyegi, te sadi fateh hoyegi" (By 
the Guru's grace, the tyrants will 
be defeated and we shall win). 
She would quote Sikh history to 
say that it was not numbers but 
moral courge and truthfulness that 
triumph in the end. She was proud 
of the fact that Sikh Generals and 
soldiers laid down their lives for the 


became the darling of the Sikhs, 
thanks perhaps to their soldierly 
imagination. She swept the polls 
in Punjab in an unprecedented vic- 
tory for the Congress. The Akalis 
were routed. The Sikhs had liter- 
ally "marched over" to her side. 
But by 1982-83 the same Indira 
Gandhi became a hated person 
among the Sikhs for "converting 
the Punjab issue into a Hindu-Sikh 
issue" as many Sikhs believe — 
rightly or wrongly. 

Then came the Dharamyudh 
Morcha. I remember Sant Har- 
chand Singh Longowal bending 
over backwards to emphasise that 
the Morcha must remain peaceful 
and must be carried out in a con- 
stitutional and democratic way. It 
did remain so till the very end but 
alongside the Morcha there were 
disturbing developments. News of 
innocent persons being pulled out 


One great opportunity for starting the process of national 
reconciliation has been lost But there is yet another. A great 
opportunity is there for the Akalis to seize it. But will they find time 
from their unseemly squabbles to respond to that? At least some of 
them quite capable of rising to the occasion. If they are looking 
for some inspiration, or for some moral support from the leaders 
of the majority community, they have only to look at the 

Kehar-Satwant case. 


At the age of about 15, I learnt 
from my mother what it meant to 
be a good Sikh. She did not talk 
to me about my identity or about 
my "identity being in danger". She 
does not believe that the Panth, or 
for that matter any other religion, 
could be in danger except from the 
idiosyncracies of its own followers. 

I do not remember ever having 
been told that I was a second 
class citizen. On the contrary, my 
mother used to tell me how the 
Sikh Gurus proudly kissed martyr- 
dom in the defence of Hindustan 
and thus made all Sikhs the proud 
heirs of a great legacy. She told 
me how Guru Nanak defied the 
might of the Mughal emperor to 
preach freedom of faith to one and 
all. She told me how Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, the ninth Guru of the 
Sikhs and father of Guru Gobind 
Singh, though not a Hindu himself, 
chose to die to defend the right of 
the Hindus to remain Hindus. 

Some time later, I also learnt 
that the word "Hindustan" in the 
national sense, was first used by 
Guru Nanak Dev in his famous 
Babar Bani: "Khurasan Khusmana 
Kiya, Hindustan Daraya". 

The same Guru Nanak Dev, in 
one of the most passionately 
intense comments on his contem- 
porary society, warned that "Hin- 
dustan" would go shreads if it 
persisted with caste, falsehood, 
exploitation, religious hypocrisy 


motherland. 

One day I found her sitting in a 
corner of the kitchen after the war 
was over. Everyone knew what 
had happened. She could hardly 
control her sobs when Lata Man- 
geshkar’s soulful song "Aye mere 
watan ke logo.." came over the 
radio. I did not ask her why she 
was weeping. I threw my head in 
her lap. The song went on as if it 
would never end. She merely 
combed my hair through her fing- 
ers, saying "Guru bhali karega". 
She then got up and went to a 
gurdwara. 

In 1965, when Lai Bahadur 
Shastri gave a call to the nation to 
observe a fast on Mondays my 
mother would cook for us but 
would never eat a morsel herself. 
During the September war with 
Pakistan, she told me: "If this time 
we lose, you will go and join the 
Army." My father said everyone in 
the village will have to. 

In 1971, Indira Gandhi was the 
Prime Minister. We had won the 
Bangladesh war. When general 
Niazi surrendered to Gen J.S. 
Aurora in Dhaka, my mother 
looked humble in triumph: " Dasam 
Pita di meharhoi. Guru Cheen nu 
bhi sabak. sikhayoo" (The tenth 
Guru-Gobind Singh — has show- 
ered his grace on us. Now he will 
teach a lesson to the Chinese 
too.") 

After this war, Indira Gandhi 


of buses and shot and random and 
targetted killings in which Sikhs as 
well Hindus fell started appearing 
in newspapers. Sant Longowal 
came on the television thrice to 
condemn these killings and to dis- 
sociate himself and his party from 
these acts. He hinted that violence 
might have been deliberately 
organised to defame the Morcha. 
Nobody listened to him. But 
everyone in the Punjab country 
side believes that at least part of 
this violence was State- 
sponsored. 

No matter who the sponsors 
were, we knew that what was 
happening was wrong. We knew 

we would be condemned by pos- 
terity if we did not condemn what 
was going on, if we did not speak 
up. We knew we owed it to our 
conscience, to our religion, to our 
country and to our Gurus to call a 
murder a murder. Calling a murder 
by any other name is an act of 
betrayal of what our scriptures 
teach us everyday. We knew we 
must — if only to preserve our 
honour before our sons and 
daughters. We knew we must 
speak up. But we did not. Such is 
the spine-chilling impact of the 
invisible gun. Or such is the dismal 
depth of our cowardice. 

Came Operation Bluestar. Sikh 
sentiments were hurt. We 

Continued on page 10 
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Batala, The Worst 


Afghan’s Search For Peace 

Continued from page 1 


Continued from page 1 

rorists at the night." The situation 
has not improved but deteriorated. 

One newspaper report says that 
the alienation of the people is so 
great that some of the sarpanches 
have often thought of migrating 
from their villages. In fact, some of 
the well-to-do Sikh and Hindu fam- 
ilies have already migrated to 
cities and other places outside 
Punjab as a result of the double 
assault by the terrorists and the 
police. That the terrorists kill inno- 
cent persons, humiliate and beat 
them, force their women folk to 
serve them food and extort money 
is common knowledge. This is 
their method of creating terror. But 
can the police afford to do the 
same, ask some of the sar- 
panches. The police rounds up 
boys from villages and demand 
"release" money from their par- 
ents. If the sarpanches and the 
panches of the villages go to the 
police station to plead the case of 
"innocent" boys, they are beaten 
up and humiliated. The sar- 
panches complain that the village 
elders are not taken into cofidence 
while "picking" up suspected men 
and women. 

According to one observer, the 
sarpanches and panches are not 
going to tell everything to the Gov- 
ernor if he meets them ! n the 
presence or ine police. There have 
been many instances of pan- 
chayat meetings during the last 
one month where those who 
spoke against the police were 
picked up by the police later. Fear 
stalks the border areas and what 
matters is the gun. Civil and police 
officials are working at cross pur- 
poses while mobilising attendance 
of panchayats at meetings to listen 
to grievances. Civil officials are 
keen that panchayats must speak 
out against the police openly. The 
police tries to ensure that pan- 
chayats keep silent. The centre of 
the controversy is the newt} 
appointed police chief of the dis- 
trict. The civil officials are backing 
the grievances of the rural people 
against the "police raj." One such 
official, who did not want to be 
quoted, feared that the people 
may not be able to get justice 
despite the Governor's visit 
because the police force was 
rounding up persons who may 
dare to talk. 

Ironically, the sarpanches are 
unanimous in their praise for Mr 
Chaman Lai, former Inspector 
General of. Police (border), who 
quit after the Black Thunder Ope- 
ration in protest against the "rep- 
ressive" policy of the Director 
General of Police. Mr Chaman Lai 
was of the view that the fight 
against terrorism could be fought 
only with the active help and 
cooperation of the people. 

The government did not listen to 
Mr Chaman Lai whose leave 
application was sanctioned. He 
has since been transferred to his 
parent State, Madhya Pradesh. 


But will the government listen to 
Mr Geoffery Dear, Chief Consta- 
ble of the west Midlands Police 
(Birmingham), equivalent to the 
rank of Director General of Police 
here, who came all the way from 
England at the invitation of the 
government. After a week of on- 
the-spot study of terrorism in 
Punjab, Mr Dear told reporters that 
the situation has to be tackled with 
a "firm, fair and even hand" and 
the government must not overre- 
act as that alienates people and 
helps terrorists to win public sym- 
pathy. Mr Dear said that though 
normal policing becomes difficult 
under such circumstances, utmost 
care should be taken that there are 
no excesses on innocent people. 
High handedness on the part of 
the security forces could often 
result in far-reaching consequen- 
ces. The police, Mr Dear added, 
could never afford to antagonise 
public and function properly. To 
alienate the terrorists, it has to win 
over the masses, he suggested. 

There could not have been a 
more severe indictment of the 
Punjab government than the out- 
burst of the Lok Sabha Speaker, 
Mr Balram Jhakar, at a public 
meeting in Gurdaspur recently. He 
said: The administration has sur- 
passed all records of corruption. 
Terrorism is treating human lives 
like cabbages. The government 
hat failed to do its duty to fight ter- 
rorism and should pack up and 
go." Mr Jhakar went on to 
bemoan: These brown sahibs are 
ruining our beloved Punjab. There 
is no policy, no framework and no 
government worth the name. It 
has failed." 

These are strong words and he 
is not alone in saying so. Even the 
veteran Mr Satyapal Dang, who 
believes in the strong arm method, 
said in a recent article: "The 
system as a whole is even today 
not fighting terrorism in Punjab. 
The fight is being carried on only 
by a part — and not even a big 
part." 

To be fair to the State govern- 
ment, one can say that both Mr 
Jhakar and Mr Satyapal Dang are 
stating only a part of the truth. One 
must realise the difficult circum- 
stances under which the admini- 
stration and the police has to work. 
But these very abnormal circum- 
stances necessitate that the civil 
and the police officials must work 
in unity. This is not the case in 
Punjab as the civil officials feel tnat 
the police has been given too 
many powers. The Deputy Com- 
missioner, though technically 
incharge of law and order in his 
district, has been sidelined by the 
police. As one observer of the 
Punjab scene puts it: "The bullet 
for bullet policy will not work in a 
democracy as the bullet has to be 
used to save democracy and not 
destroy it." The terrorist is an 
outlaw but the police cannot afford 
to function outside the law," he 
adds 


the aegis of the Indian Institute for 
Non-Aligned Studies in New Delhi, 
last month. 

The Colloquium was inaugur- 
ated by Mr. K.C. Pant, the Union 
Defence Minister, who pointed out 
that persisting uncertainity over 
the future of Afghanistan was 
acting as a dampening factor in an 
otherwise encouraging global 
scenario marked by overall 
Accords and criticised the role of 
the US and Pakistan in that con- 
text. Prof. M.S. Agwani, the Vice 
Chancellor of Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, highlighted the urgency 
to prevent bloodbath in Afghani- 
stan which was facing a serious 
situation. 

Participants in the colloquium 
included Mr. Mikhail P. Vyshinski, 
Deputy Minister of Justice, USSR; 
Mr. Farid Zarif, Head of the Inter- 
national Affairs Department of the 
President of Afghanistan; Mr. 
Esmail Qasimyar, Member of the 
Senior Council of the constitution 
of Afghanistan; Mr. Said Mohd. 
Maiwand, chairman of the Main- 
wand’s Trust of Afghan Human 
Freedom; Mr. V.D. Chopra; Lt. 
Gen. H. Kaul; Mr. Badruddin 
Tyabji; Prof. K.P. Mishra; Mr. Dar- 
bara Singh, M.P.; Mr. K. Rama- 
murthy, M.P.; Mr. B.D. Dube, 
M.P.; Dr. Govind Narain Srivas- 
tava; Prof. B.K. Srivastava; Mr. 
R.K. Garg; Mr. V.P. Vaidik; Editor, 
P.T.I. (Bhasha); Dr. A.S. Narang, 
Sh. Rajinder Sareen and others. 

Geneva Accord 

I t was felt that the 

present situation in Afghanistan 
was very critical for Afghanistan as 
well as for the region as a whole 
particularly in view of the fact that 
the high hopes universally gener- 
ated by the Geneval Accords for 
the solution of crisis were thereat- 
ened by the lack of political will by 
some of the parties to abide by 
their commitment of non- 
interference and non-intervention. 
Though there was a change of 
government in Pakistan and its 
new leadership had a perception 
different from predecessor gov- 
ernment and favoured a political 
solution to the Afghan crisis, some 
vested interests and external 
agencies remained negative in 
their approach and were creating 
obstacles in the path of implemen- 
tation of the accords. 

Mr. Farid Zarif, head of the 
International Affairs, Department 
of the President of Afghanistan, 
and Mr. Mohd. Esmail Qasimyar, 
Member of the Senior Council of 
the Constitution of Afghanistan, 
pointed out that to unitie a decade 
long knot which was tied up wth 
domestic and foreign strings 
required continuous attempts at 
various levels in a spirit of give and 
take and with the participation of 
all sides. 

Mr. Mikhail P. Vyshinski, Deputy 
Minister of Justice, USSR, under- 


scored that as never before, today 
all events in the world are closely 
interlinked, influencing each other 
and the modern historic process 
directly or indirectly. "The problem 
of Afghan settlement has not only 
judicial and legal aspcts but gen- 
eral humanitarian and moral 
ones." Mr. Vyshinski pointed out. 
He reiterated the Soviet Union’s 
commitment to honour the 
Geneva Accords and believed that 
the only road to intra-Afghan set- 
tlement was through the setting up 
of a representative broad-based 
government with the participation 
of all the warring Afghan groupings. 

Pre-Conditions 


M r. Said Mohd. Maiwand 
pointed out that various Muj- 
ahideen groups would not enter 
into a dialogue with the present 
Afghan government before any 
attempts were made for reconcil- 
iation. 

Many speakers emphasised 
the need for exerting continu- 
ous pressure on Pakistan and 
the United States for realisation 
of the objective of a non- 
aligned, peaceful and stable 
Afghanistan in order to ensure 
peace in the region and the 
world at large. It was underlined 
that without the involvement of 
internal groups of Afghanistan 
even the Geneva Accords 
would not prove sufficient to 
restore peace and stability in 
the country. Therefore, they 
urged upon the United Nations 
to launch an initiative for bring- 
ing about a ceasefire and orga- 
nising an international 


conference on Afghanistan. In 
this, India, they felt, must play 
a key role. 

There was a proposal that India 
herself should take the initiative to 
call such a conference in which all 
the concerned parties including 
vrious Mujahideen and resistanse 
groups could be invited to partic- 
ipate. 

While the Soviet sincerity to 
withdraw its tropps was appreci- 
ated, the speakers expressed ser- 
ious concern over the possibilities 
of escalation of civil-war in Afghan- 
istan. Such an eventuality, they 
opined, could be avoided only with 
the establishment of a broad- 
based interim coalition govern- 
ment in accordance with the aspi- 
rations of the people of 
Afghanistan. There was general 
consensus that a non-aligned, 
peaceful and stable Afghanistan is 
desirable for all. Therefore what 
was required was required was to 
establish contacts between vari- 
ous groups. India, with its cordfr 
relations with various concernei / 
parties and its position in region, 
was called upon to play an active 
role in this direction. 

The concluding session of the 
colloquium was presided over by 
Mr. Homi J.H. Talyarkhan, 
Member of the Minorities Com- 
mission. While Mr. Romesh Chan- 
dra, Chairman of the world Peace 
Council, was the chief Guest at 
this session, Mr. Rajendra Sareen, 
Editor, Public Opinion and Trends 
(POT), presented his comments 
on the Afghan situation as an 
expert region under scrutiny. Dr. 
A.S. Narang nummarired the pro- 
ceedings of the colloquium. 
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Ropemaker’s Movement 
In Saharanpur 


I n Saharanpur district, beyond 
rich tracts of green revolution 
lead, lies a stretch of rugged 
terrain, some 60 km by 1 4 km, 
popularly known as the ‘ghaar\ 
Ropemaking is the major source 
of livelihood for some fifty thou- 
sand people in this thickly forested 
area. As a result of state policies 
these people have been facing 
steady pauperisation. In response 
to the situation they have forged 
a mass organisation and are 
waging a militant struggle. 

From the mid 70s a voluntary 
organisation called 'Vikaip' began 
working in these villages, focus- 
sing on the formation of village- 
level cooperatives. Through these 
‘Baan Utpadak Samitis’ people in 
several villages were able to raise 
issues at two levels: procurement 
dQw material, and selling of fin- 
iy^d goods. The basic raw mater- 
ial 0. 'bhabar 1 , a tall grass that 
grows wild in the jungles, and 
which people have traditionally 
had free access to, but which 
since some years they have been 
forced to buy from the Forest Cor- 
poration. The Corporation was sel- 
ling 'bhabar* at Rs. 160 per quintal, 
and passing through middlemen it 
would reach the small ropemaker 
at a minimum of Rs. 2 per kg. 
Since years the selling price of 
rope has been stagnant at 4 to 5 
rupees per kg, so the ropemakers’ 
earnings were abysmally low. 
Through 'Baan Utpadak jamitis’ 
the ropemakers were able to 
reduce the role of middlemen at 
the stage of procurement of 
^abar’, and to exert some influ- 
Me on pricing of rope through 
active bargaining. 

Ihese small beginnings led to a 
steady growth in the militancy and 
organisational skills of people. In 
1986, they formed the ‘Ghaar 
Shetra Mazadoor Morcha', a mass 
organisation. Entire families are 
employed in ropemaking, so 
women as well as men are fully 
involved in the movement. The 
past three years have witnessed 
an intensification of the movement. 

People’s Right 

I n November-December 1986, 
the Morcha focussed on the 
demand for people’s right to free 
access to 'bhabar'. This right has 
been recognised on paper, specif- 
ically in an official document i.e. 
the Shivalik Working Plan 
1978-79, of the Forest Depart- 
ment, when this was presented 
before the then D.M. he said that 
probably that it was a printing mis- 
take. For in practice the Corpora- 
tion, hand in gloves with local 
administration, police, and private 
contractors has been systemati- 
cally denying this right, and using 
violence to enforce the denial. 


The 1986 movement shook the 
powers-that-be. Although the peo- 
ple’s demand was met only 
partially — they were granted the 
right to cut 'bhabar' freely on just 
two days every year — yet it has 
had a tremendous impact in terms 
of lowering the powerful hold of the 
nexus of Corporation, administra- 
tion, police and contractors, and 
boosting the morale of the people. 

Last year i.e. 1988 saw another 
upsurge with a focus this time on 
four related demands. These 
were: reasonable pricing of the 
‘bhabar* sold by the Forest Cor- 
poration, banning the system of 
harvesting through private con- 
tractors, selling 'bhabar* in small 
quantities at village-level outlets, 
and employment of local villages 
as labour during harvesting. Ini- 
tially the corporation refused to 
hold any negotiation wjth the 
people. So, in early November the 
Morcha launched a campaign 
wherein they stopped the harvest- 
ing of 'bhabar* in the entire region. 
'Biiabar* was being harvested by 
outside labourers, hired by private 
contractors. The local villagers 
went into the jungles, talked to the 
hired labourers, convinced them of 
their cause, got them to stop work, 
and put them up in their own vil- 
lages. For a week they looked 
after the labourers from out of their 
own meagre resources. 

Effective 

T his strategy shook the forest 
Corporation so badly that they 
pleaded for an immediate negotia- 
tion. This was held on November 
16, at Behat. The S.D.M. Shri V.P. 
Singh, Forest Corporation's Log- 
ging Manager Shri Chaturvedi, 
and police C.O. Shri Sailendra 
Prasad Singh met people's repre- 
sentatives including Shri Chaanu 
Ram and Smt. Usha Devi from 
Barkala village, Smt. Chandra 
Devi and Shri Krishan from village 
Kothari, and Shri Ram Kumar and 
Surjit from 'Vikaip'. During the 
negotiation the demand for 
village-level sales centres was met 
in toto, with five village centres 
decided upon and a promise made 
that by the next season the cen- 
tres would be functioning. About 
the demand for hiring local labour 
for harvesting purposes, the dis- 
trict administration was in agree- 
ment but the Corporation official 
said that labour would definitely be 
broqght in from outside. It was 
decided that in principle at least 
fifty percent labour would be local 
and also that all labour would be 
paid a minimum wage of Rs. 15 
per day or Rs. 30 per quintal of 
'bhabar'. The issue regarding ban- 
ning of the private contractor 
system remained tangled; with the 
Corporation on one hand claiming 
that the contractor system does 


not exist at all and on the other 
hand openly getting harvesting 
done through contractors. Morcha 
representative said that if there is 
to be a contractor he should be 
chosen collectively and should be 
accountable to the people. The 
fourth demand, regarding pricing 
of 'bhabar', was the most tricky. 
The Corporation official said that 
the cost of harvesting, selection, 
selling, royalty, and own profit 
adds up to Rs. 123.50 per quintal, 
but that bhabar* will not be sold for 
less than Rs. 150 per quintal. 
People had declared Rs. 1 00 per 
quintal as the maximum price they 
could possibly pay. They also pro- 
tested the fact that 'bhabar 1 is sold 
at the concessional rate of Rs.40 
per quintal to paper mills. 

At another negotiation, held on 
24th Nov., the Forest Corporation 
still kept asserting that The Forest 
Corporation is a commercial insti- 
tution", but finally agreed to selling 
'bhabar 1 at the rate of Rs. 1 08 per 
kg. This signals a great triumph for 
the people. On the one hand 
'bhabar* worth lakhs every year 
has been the major source of 

By Dipti Priya 

income for the Forest Corporation 
in this region. On the other, it is the 
source of work and livelihood for 
some fifty thousand people who 
dwell well below the poverty line. 
The dash of interests will continue; 
the struggle is not yet over. 


Being unattached to 
any political party 
also helps; but it 
also leaves the 
movement mroe 
vulnerable to force 
if used against it 
by the state. 


Significant Issues 

T he struggle for forest rights 
being waged by the rope- 
makers of Saharanpur brings into 
relief several significant issues. 
There are also important implica- 
tions for political action in the long 
term. 

The movement throws up 
issues regarding the relationship 
between forest/natural resources, 
people, and the state. On the one 
hand we have the profit motive of 
the Forest Corporation, a self- 
avowedly "commercial organisa- 
tion" which has been set up by the 
government on the other hand we 
have the basic livelihood of half a 
lakh people who subsist well 
below the poverty line. In the bal- 


ance hangs these people's right to 
basic necessities of life and there- 
fore to life itself. The government 
pays ample sip-service to these 
rights, but in practice systemati- 
cally denies them. In the present 
case, people are being denied, the 
right to cut a grass that grows wild 
and has thus grown and been thus 
cut by them for centuries. Local 
people are not even given 
employment as labour for cutting 
grass, rather outside labour is 
specially brought during the harv- 
esting season, and kept as 
bonded labour. The state seems 
to be aiming at systematically 
annihilating the entire populace, 
comprised of people in more than 
a hundred villages. These people 
have developed an economy 
based on this natural resource; 
they have expertise in cutting it, 
transporting it, and also safeguard- 
ing the jungle as a whole, against, 
for instance, forest fires. Yet they 
are being denied access to the 
grass, as also to wood. On what 
basis can a ‘democratic’ govern- 
ment simply snatch away from 
people their basic means of sur- 
vival? 

People Vs State 

T hrough their movement people 
have come into confrontation 
with the naked body of the state, 
they have seen for themselves 
that far from being responsive to 
the fundamental needs and rights 
of the ordinary person, the state 
consistently tramples upon these 
rights using its repression machin- 
ery to still their voices. Thus in 
November/December 1986, the 
Provincial Armed Constabulary 
was sent into the villages to quell 
people’s legitimate demand for 
access to their means of survival. 
People have been left in little doubt 
as to whose interests the state 
serves, about its class nature, and 
about the direction in which 
national 'development' is taking 
place. 

Capitalist development in this 
country has in line with interna- 
tional experience, eroded the eco- 
nomic base of the self employed 
crafts workers. In India at present 
there are hundreds of crafts which 
are in a state of decay or stag- 
nancy, facing unprecedented 
competition from the products of 
large-scale industry. Ropemaking 
is just one such craft. The craft- 
sperson is getting pauperised, with 
no alternative sources of employ- 
ment or income. In the Saharan- 
pur villages under study, literacy is 
minimal, there are no medical facil- 
ities, and next to many opportun- 
ity for work in either agriculture or 
industry. Thus people are facing 
stark hunger; disease; extinction; 
and it is this situation that moves 
them to radical protest. 


An examination of the interna- 
tional dynamics of the movement 
indicates a coming together of 
class, caste as well as gender 
interests, under the banner of an 
'autonomous' marxist mass 
movement group, i.e. the Ghaad 
Shetra Mazdoor Morcha. It is not- 
able that the Morcha attempts to 
ally with other labourers of the 
region, even problematic categor- 
ies such as the outside labourers 
who come in for harvesting 
‘bhabar*. This policy has so tar 
been successful. Issues range 
from their rights to the forest and 
its produce to issues of land 
ownership, to demand for health 
and education facilities. 

Community Sense 

T he movement is rooted in a 
living community, low caste 
and extremelv poor: among 
people here, collectivity is much 
stronger than the individual, and 
personal ambitions get submerged 
in the ambition of fighting for a 
better deal for the community as 
a whole. This is most noticeable 
among the women. The strong 
sense of community form a fertile 
base of collective consciousness 
and collective struggle. 

Entire families are involved in 
the process of ropemaking, with 
children, women, and men per- 
forming distinct functions. Initially 
there was resistance to women’s 
participation in the movement, but 
over time the need for their active 
involvement has been widely 
appreciated. This has meant 
enormous changes in life for 
women, and also for men. Women 
have specifically raised issues 
regarding their lower status vis- 
a-vis men, parda, wife beating, 
male alcoholison, and several 
health issues. The sharing of a 
harsh life of work and common 
struggle engenders a greater 
responsiveness, flexibility, and 
naturity even on the part of men 
whose ways are being questioned. 
Thus the movement is integrally a 
part of their lives. 

Close links between the 
middle-class initiators and the vil- 
lage people and a conscious 
policy of encouraging decision 
making and leadership among 
local activists, allow scope to the 
people to develop their struggles 
according to their own genius. 
Being unattached to any political 
party also helps; but it also leaves 
the movement more vulnerable to 
force if used against it by the state. 
At present the movement is 
exploring its links with similar polit- 
ical grouping elsewhere in the 
country, and discussing in depth 
the political situation, industrial 
policy, state of the labour move- 
ment, and so on. 
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Indian Railways: 

War-scars To World 
Leadership 


I ndian Railways, the second 
largest, single-management 
railway network in the world, 
has a remarkable success 
story of building on an unenviable 
colonial legacy to a high level of 
self sufficiency and technology 
upgradatbn. 

The network of Indian Railways 
at the dawn of Independence was 
in a very bad shape. The Second 
World War had imposed heavy 
penalty on the railway system. 
Indian Railways rehabilitated a 
large part of the war-ravaged net- 
work quickly and developed ade- 
quate transport capacity to meet 
the growing needs. 

Role In Planned Development 

I ndian Railways contributed in 
the efforts of economic regene- 
ration by increasing the productiv- 
ity. The successful implementation 
of the agricultural plan was 
dependent on the movement of 
inputs like fertilisers and improved 
seeds and also on the expeditious 
movement of foodgrains from the 
surplus to deficit areas. Improved 
rail transport facilities had a major 
role in terms of the frequency, reli- 
ability and cost in ensuring that 
agriculture sector could flourish. 

The Railways also played a very 
important role in development of 
heavy industries both in public 
sector and in the private sector. 
The ushering of an era of planned 
economy called for a major thrust 
in the area of freight transport for 
movement of newly exploited min- 
eral wealth and for rapid industri- 
alisation. 

From Scratch 

A t the dawn of independence, 
Indian Railways was about 
half a century behind the devel- 
oped countries in the world in the 
field of technology for motive 
power and rolling stock. The 
system comprised mainly 
imported steam locomotives, 
wooden bodied coaches and 
4-wheeler wagons fitted with 
screw couplings and plain bear- 
ings. The first step towards self 
sufficiency for motive power was 
taken, when Chittaranjan Locomo- 
tive Works started production of 
Steam locomotives from 1 950-51 
with a design developed by Indian 
Railways. 

In less than a decade the first 
Chittaranjan built DC Electric 
locomotive "LOKMANYA" was 
commissioned by Pt. Nehru on 
October 14, 1961 heralding a new 
era of Rail Transport Technology 
in India. The first Chittaranjan built 
AC Electric Locomotive 'BID HAN’ 
was the harbinger of 25 KV AC 
Traction in Indian Railways. 

Chittaranjan moved from suc- 
cess to success. The import con- 
tent of electric locos has dropped 
down from 90 percent to eight per- 
cent. CLW has pressed into ser- 
vice high speed passenger 
locomotives to haul super fast 
trains and heavy duty freight 
locomotives for hauling 4500 
tonnes freight trains. It is a happy 
augery that the engine of the 
recently introduced country’s fast- 


est running train of 140 KMPH-the 
Shatabdi Express running from 
New Delhi to Jhansi is built by 
CLW. The Silver Jubilee Electric 
loco appropriately named "JAW- 
AHAR" was commissioned last 
year. Plans for locos to run at a 
speed of 160 KMPH are also on 
the anvil. 

Diesel Locos 

M anufacturing of diesel electric 
locomotives started at Diesel 
Locomotive Works, Varanasi, in 
the year 1 963 and this Production 
Unit had attained a production 
level of 140 locomotives per 
annum. The wnoie engineering 
industry including the major, 
medium and small, played a cru- 
cial role in establishing indigenous 
capability for manufacture of 
assemblies and components. 

Major industrial units made very 
significant contribution towards 
indi£9nisation. Today the import 
content of diesel locomotives 
manufactured in India has 
dropped to only 5 percent which 
was as high as 80 percent in mid- 
sixties. 

The fact that a country, which 
was more than a century depend- 
ing on import of locomotives to run 
its railways, is now building its'own 
locomotives to run the second 
largest railway network under a 
single-management in the world, 
is a monumental achievement. 

Our Own Coaches 

T he Production Unit for coaches 
was set up at ICF, Madras, 
which started production in the 
year 1 955. This was inaugurated 
by Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru on 2nd 
October, 1955. 

The steel body integrated 
coaches of a variety of designs 
and particularly the second class 
sleeper coaches and aircondi- 
tbned coaches having higher level 
of passenger comfort with 
increased train speed and safety, 
are now introduced. The night- 
mare of long distance journey in 
the days of pre-independence has 
vanished and the rare sleeping 
comfort with the advance reserva- 
tion substituted. 

ICF has now a capacity of pro- 
ducing almost 1000 coaches a 
year and is one of the largest 
Coach Manufacturing Units in the 
world. The second rail coach fac- 
tory at Kapurthala has gone into 
production on 31.3.1988 with an 
ultimate annual capacity of 1 000 
coaches. Modern design of 
coaches for higher speed with 
lighter weight and more passenger 
amenities are being undertaken. 

The coach manufacturing activ- 
ity permitted the growth of indus- 
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Indian Railways 
have had a glorious 
past, much 
progress has been 
made so far, much 
more remains to be 
achieved and 
* indeed there are 
"miles and miles 
to go." 

try for insulating materials, plastic 
laminates, PVC flooring, fibre rein- 
forced, plastic and aluminium 
extrusions. Electrical industry got 
promoted, as every passenger- 
carrying coach is self-equipped for 
power generation and more amen- 
ities to passenger through 
improved lighting, fans and air- 
conditioning have been provided. 
Air-conditioning of coaches met 
the popular demand of travelling 
public and also opened another 
channel of cooperation with indus- 
try. Role played by industries in 
assisting the Railways is signifi- 
cant and they responded to the 
needs of Railways in time. 

As a measure of import substi- 
tution, Indian Railway started a 
new production unit viz., Wheel & 
Axle Plant at Bangalore which has 
been built on the "Cast Wheel' 
technology as against forged 
wheels in vogue earlier. This new 
Production Unit has gone into pro- 
duction in 1 984 and achieved the 
target of 20,000 wheel sets per 
annum during 1986-87. 

Research And Development 

N ehru was a protagonist of 
development of a scientific 
temper which lead to setting up of 
a number of national laboratories 
and encouraging of the develop- 
ment of indigenous R&D efforts. 
Taking inspiration from Panditji’s 
visionary scientific temper, 
Research Design and Standard 
Organisation was established at 
Lucknow for railway technology in 
1953. This enabled the Railways 
to dispense away with foreign 
technical consultants. Indigenous 
design of ICF bogie and diesel rail 
car was developed and standar- 
dised. Design and manufacture for 
BOX and BCX type wagons were 
established. Significant contribu- 
tion was made in successful tech- 
nology transfer for manufacture of 
assemblies and components 
required in the loco production 


units at CLW and DLW. 

Development of appropriate 
technology in signalling and inter- 
locking enabled indigenous devel- 
opment and manufacture of critical 
electrical signalling equipments in 
the signal workshops of the Rail- 
ways and in private sector. 

The perioa 1 967-76 constitutes 
the "Decade of Progress" in R&D. 
Indigenous development of elastic 
fastenings and prestressed con- 
crete sleepers, monitoring of ultra- 
sonic testing, determ inatbn of 
impact factors and dispersal of 
longitudinal forces for bridges and 
development of norms for arch 
bridges were achieved. Indigen- 
ous designs of electric locomo- 
tives, feasibility studies for 
introduction of high speed pas- 
senger services at 130 kmph, indi- 
genous development of container 
flats for movement of ISO contain- 
ers, indigenous design and man- 
ufacture of CRT and BOY wagons, 
indigenous designs for microwave 
towers and development of auto- 
matic warning systems and Last 
Vehicle Check devices were 
accomplished. 

Development in the areas of 
panel interlocking, Route Relay 
interlocking, multiple aspect sig- 
nalling, track circuiting and axle 
counters have enabled greater 
safety and reliability in train ope- 
ration. 

1977-87 was a "Decade of 
Challenge". Introduction of air- 
brake for freight and passenger 
stocks and comprehensive review 
of weak formation with methodol- 
ogy for strengthening have been 
'evolved. 

Import of State-of-Art technol- 
ogy by way of higher horsepower 
locomotives, coaches capable of 
higher speed and bogies of good 
stock capable of running at higher 
speed, has been initiated. 

Upgradation of the facilities in 
RDSO and programme for 
improvement of the quality of the 
design and research manpower in 


RDSO are currently engaging ser- 
ious attention for implementation 
during the next decade with a cap- 
ital outlay of about Rs. 280 crores. 

Export Front 

I ndian Railways have fulfilled the 
cherished dream of Nehru about 
export of machines. Although ICF 
was set up essentially to cater for 
domestic needs and not as an 
export oriented unit, its forays and 
achievements in export front have 
been commendable. It has so far 
exported coaches and bogies to 
11 countries including Taiwan, 
Philipines, Vietnam, Zambia, Ban- 
gladesh, Mozambique, Uganda 
and Nigeria. 

The two public sector undertak- 
ings under the Ministry of Railways 
namely: 'RITES’ and ’IRCON’ are 
engaged in providing high level 
consultancy services on rail tech- 
nology and execution of railway 
projects. They have served in 
almost all the developing countries 
in Africa, West Asia, South-East 
Asia and Latin America covering 
29 countries. Today, ‘RITES’ is 
among the top 100 consulta-ny 
firms of the world while ‘IRCC 3 
one of the leading construct! .1 
organisations in the international 
arena. 

Railway’s training institutions 
and programmes are being 
upgraded and modernised to suit 
the new requirements of aspiration 
of our work force to take part in the 
challenge of new technology and 
to equip them with adequate com- 
petence and confidence. This is a 
slow process, but has important 
long term benefits to prepare us 
for the years ahead and is the 
wisest long term investment that 
we can make. 

Railways play a very significant 
role in promoting national integra- 
tion by bringing together people 
from far off places and a variety of 
religious, linguistic and culti' ' 
traditions. Pt. Nehru had corf 
mented Railways for this sor. of 
'human engineering’ in welding 
many odd pieces in the country 
together. 

Indian Railways have had a 
glorious past, while no doubt, 
much progress has been made so 
far, much more remains to be 
achieved and indeed there are 
"miles and miles to go". Progress 
for us can never be an end but 
only a continuous process. 

• 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 




Human right violations 

Action Against 
India Sought 

By A. Balu 


T he Republican Congressman, 
Mr. Wally Herger is preparing 
to introduce a bill in the House of 
Representatives next fortnight 
seeking punitive action against 
India on grounds of violation of 
human rights. 

The bill proposes suspension of 
most — favoured — nation treat- 
ment for Indian products unless 
the Government of India takes 
steps to remedy the situation con- 
cerning alleged violation of human 
rights cited by Amnesty Interna- 
tional in its 1988 report. 

A spokesman for Mr Herger told 
. that the Congressman had been 
oncerned about human rights 
throughout the world, and India 
was one of the areas of his con- 
cern. 

He said Mr Herger had been 
trying to urge the Government of 
India to take some significant 
steps towards improving the 
human rights situation in the coun- 
try, particularly in regard to Sikhs. 
Mr Herger had talked to the Indian 
ambassador, Mr P.K. Kaul, a year 
ago, and also met state depart- 
ment officials in this connection. 
Last week, an aide to the Con- 
gressman had met a senior offi- 
cial of the Indian embassy, who 
the spokesman said, had ’asked 
us to hold it' (the legislation). 

According to Mr Herger’s 
spokesman, the bill calls for the 
_Jsuspension of the most — 
favoured — treatment clause in 
aspect of Indian products unless 
three stipulations are met. First, 
India would be expected to release 
the Jodhpur detainees or charge 
them with any crime they might 
have allegedly committed and give 
them a fair trial. The spokesman 
noted that the Indian Government 
had been arguing that many of the 
detainees who had not been 
released had been charged. 
Secondly, the Government of India 
should allow an independent 


group like Amnestv International 
and Asia Watch to go into Punjab 
and elsewhere and take an inde- 
pendent view of the human rights 
situation. Thirdly, the President of 
the United States should certify 
that India is making efforts in good 
faith towards respecting human 
rights. 

Asked why Mr Herger was pick- 
ing on India particularly, the 
spokesman said he agreed that 
there were several countries with 
a record of serious human rights 
violations. *We are concerned with 
those countries as much as we are 
concerned with India. India pro- 
fesses to be a democracy and we 
would hope it would be more 
responsive to the concern 
expressed in the US Congress,’ 
the spokesman added. *We are 
becoming a more inter — 
connected and internationalised 
world, and we would hope our 
concerns are genuine. We are not 
asking for anything unacceptable*, 
the spkesman said. 

Mr Herger is also writing to his 
colleagues in the Congress to 
support his move. The bill has to 
go through the process of com- 
mittee hearings, and traditionally, 
such a bill is difficult to get passed 
by the House. 

Mr. Herger’s spokesman said 
that the proposed legislation was 
intended more as a message to 
New Delhi about the concern in 
the US Congress regarding the 
human rights situation involving 
not only Sikhs but other minorities 
as well "We certainly recognise 
that India has a difficult situation 
with regard to terrorism that situ- 
ation there will be problems of 
human rights. If it were just one or 
two instances of human rights 
abuse, we will understand, but it 
is something going on’. 

Courtesy: Indian Express 


Soviets Leave Afghans 


Continued Irott page 4 

An appeal was unanimously 
adopted at the colloquium. Follow- 
ing are excerpts from the appeal : 

"We urge the Government of 
India to acquaint the various par- 
ties concerned with our concern 
for preserving Afghanistan’s non- 
aligned status because the situa- 
tion in the country continues to 
deteriorate. There is need to 
hasten to hammer out an amica- 
ble solution to prevent a bloodbath 
and to ensure peace and stability 
in the region. 

"We also call upon all the neigh- 
bouring countris of Afghanistan 
and the UN Secretary General to 


use their good offices for initiating 
a direct intra-Afghan dialogue to 
establish a broad-based coalition 
government in Afghanistan. 

"We, the participants, further 
urge : 

— the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to further intensify 
his efforts, leading to the full 
implementation of Geneva 
Accords and promotion of intra- 
Afghan dialogues in compliance 
with the provisions of the accords 
and the resolution of the 43rd ses- 
sion of UN General Assembly; 

— the chairman of the Non- 
Aligned Movement to use his good 


Devi Lal-Badal Meet 
Baffles Centre 


T he Unbn Home Ministry is baf- 
fled over the entry of Mr. Devi 
Lai, Haryana Chief Minister and 
Chairman of the Janata Dal Par- 
liamentary Board, into the Punjab 
imbroglio following his meeting 
with detained Unified Akali Dal 
leader Prakash Singh Badal in 
Coimbatore jail some time back 
ostensibly to bring the rival Akali 
Dais together. 

Punjab watchers in the Home 
Ministry and elsewhere in the 
Government feel that the purpose 
of the meeting between Mr Devi 
Lai and Mr Badal was not unity 
alone, but had something to do 
"beyond unity*. Mr Devi Lai, the 
watchers feel, has taken the initia- 
tive to draw political mileage for 
himself and the Janata Dal rather 
than bring various Akali Dal fac- 
tions together in the coming Lok 
Sabha elections. 

The meeting in Coimbatore took 
place without the permission of the 
Ministry or the Punjab Govern- 
ment. The Tamil Nadu Govern- 
ment has been allowing a number 
of people to meet Mr Badal in jail. 

The meeting, in fact, has put the 
political solution to the Punjab 
problem in cold storage once 
again, at least until the next gen- 
eral election, because the Gov- 
ernment was in the midst of 
restoring the political process in 
the State. In fact, at one stage It. 
had almost decided to release the 
detained Akali Dal leaders to start 


T he Centre is likely to announce 
the release of the remaining 
1 70 or so Jodhpur detenus shortly. 
This was indicated by senior 
Punjab officials. 

It is believed that the Governor, 
Mr. S.S. Ray, has been told by the 
Prime Minister that the cases 
against the remaining Jodhpur 
detenus, who have already spent 
over four years in prison, will be 


offices to find a peaceful settle- 
ment and influence the United 
nations to convene an interna- 
tional conference on Afghanistan 
with a view to eliminate the obsta- 
cles in the way of the implemen- 
tation of the Geneva Accords; 

— the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Afghanistan to continue with 
its efforts aimed at bringing about 
a peaceful and negotiated settle- 
ment in Afghanistan; 

— the new leadership in Pakistan 
to earnestly cooperate with the 
efforts of the Afghan government 
and of the international commun- 


T he Soviet government issued 
the following statement on 
February 15 in connection with the 
completion of Soviet troop with- 
drawal from Afghanistan: 

Acting in strict compliance with 
the Geneva agreements, the 


By Harish Gupta 


this process, but the Devi Lai — 
Badal meeting has left the Gov- 
ernment guessing. 

Mr. Devi Lai reportedly 
impressed upon Mr Badal that if at 
all a solution was to be found, it 
should be under the leadership of 
Mr V.P. Singh and not under Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi. By creating an 
impression that he alone could 
bring the Akali Dal factions 
together and find a solution to the 
Punjab problem, Mr Devi Lai had 
already set the ball in motion for 
the benefit of his party and earned 
■goodwill". 

According to informed sources, 
the Cabinet panel on Punjab, 
which met here recently, dis- 
cussed this development at length 
and felt that Mr Devi Lai and Mr 
Badal would now see that politi- 
cal solution was delayed until the 
next general election. The Gov- 
ernment had already made up its 
mind to hold the panchayat elec- 
tions in Punjab to initiate political 
process and the Cabinet Commit- 
tee gave final touches to this 
move. 

The Governor, Mr S.S. Ray, is 
understood to have pleaded that 
the panchayat elections could be 
held only in March or April. His 
assessment is that the grassroot 
support to militants has been cut 


withdrawn. 

It was during Operation Bluestar 
at Golden Temple in June 1984 
that 374 Sikhs were arrested and 
incarcerated at the Jodhpur jail. 
Since the imposition of President’s 
Rule in Punjab in May 1 987 about 
1 70 of them have been released 
in two batches. 

Most of those awaiting release 
are AISSF activists. 


ity to end the conflict by honouring 
its commitments of non- 
interference and non-intervention. 
We hope that Iran too will contrib- 
ute positively to solve the problem; 

— The opposition groups based in 
Pakistan and Iran and command- 
ers of the armed oppositon groups 
inside Afghanistan should take a 
realistic stand and join the process 
of reconciliation. 

— the United States and Soviet 
Union, as guarantors of the 
Geneva agreements, to fulfill their 
voluntarily accepted obligations." 


USSR completed the Soviet troop 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. 
There is not a single Soviet sol- 
dier left in that country. 

When signing the Geneva 
agreements, the Soviet Union and 

Continued on page 12 


to a large extent now. Therefore, 
the elections would help in gaug- 
ing the mood of the people in the 
rural areas. It was also suggested 
that these elections could be held 
in districts other than Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur where terrorists are still 
a force. There are more than 
12,000 villages in Punjab and of 
them nearly 1 ,000 villages fall in 
these two districts. 

The Cabinet Committee headed 
by Mr. P.V. Narasimha Rao, 
External Affairs Minister, has sug- 
gested several measures to revive 
political process in the State. 
There is a feeling that in order to 
draw political mileage, Mr Devi Lai 
and Mr Badal would like to delay 
the normalisation process in 
Punjab. The DMK Government in 
Tamil Nadu is allowing Mr Badal 
to conduct political activities inside 
the jail. Mr Badal may be, there- 
fore, shifted to Rajasthan. 

The committee had been meet- 
ing at regular intervals and its 
members had been holding dis- 
cussions with important people 
connected with the State. The 
committee would be meeting 
Opposition parties in Punjab to 
listen to their view shortly, perhaps 
sometime later this month. The 
Congress (I) in Punjab would not 
be invited to attend this meeting, 
according to these sources. 
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By Sunder Singh 


O nly hope and right 
action can sustain a 
man. Because at the 
time of pain the agony 
is so acute as to overshadow the 
rational thinking process of the 
mind and, at times, thinking of sui- 
cide. But life is a gift given by God. 
He only can take it back. A man 
can make a hundred concrete 
plans but it is quite possible that 
he may not be able to take the ini- 
tiative for lack of determination 
which is provided by God. I cannot 
come to any conclusion. Ponder- 
ing over a point which has been 
discussed for centuries still gives 
hope to live — how the mind of a 
man works? 

It all happened on those three 
fatal days — October 31, Nov- 
ember 1 and November 2 of 1 984. 
We had to go to Ganganagar in 
Rajasthan. My cousin sister, 
Vidya, lived there. On October 28 
she came to me in Delhi to obtain 
my consent and approval for her 
daughter’s marriage. Because of 
our closeness I could not refuse. 

So on October 30 night myself 
and my younger brother, Inder 
Singh, left with her for Gangana- 
gar. On 31st we reached our sis- 
ter's house in Ganganagar. We 
were supposed to meet the boy's 
family in the afternoon, but for 
some reason we could not meet 
them that afternoon. Then we 
decided to go to the market to pur- 
chase some gift for the girl as our 
custom demanded. Thus we went 
out to see some furniture and 
household items. 

There, at the market place, we 
heard that Mrs Indira Gandhi had 
been shot dead by someone. 
Everybody was talking about this. 
So many questions came into my 
mind but none could quench my 
anxiety. Then we went back home 
to receive the news that we could 
meet the boy’s family only on the 

1st of November. Meanwhile we 
decided to get our seats reserved 
in the train return journey to Delhi. 
There, at the railway station, to our 
amazement people were cancel- 
ling their reservation saying, 
"Indira Gandhi was dead now so 
why we should go to Delhi. There 
would not be any business there 
for the next few days." But we got 
our seats reserved, and went to 
meet the prospective bridegroom's 
family next day. We liked the boy 
and to take further action to mater- 
ialize our plans we decided to 
come on the 5th of November 
again to proceed with the cere- 


J A s we had to take the night 
iA\train, we rushed to the rail- 
way station from the bridegroom’s 
house. On reaching the railway 
station, to our bewilderment, we 
found it deserted but for four or five 
people. Baffled, we asked the 
people as to what the problem 
was. "It's all due to the death of 
Mrs Gandhi", the only answer 
echoed the length and width of the 
station. There were no hawkers 


except for one pakora wallah. We 
had pakoras from him and located 
our seats and berths in the train. 
We both lied down in the train and 
tried to shed the strain of the day. 

It was dark and we were 
moving. The train reached Andher 
Mandi. Feeling hungry, we ate 
some poories from a hawker and 
kept some for the next course and 
relaxed. When we reached next 
station, the train came to a stand- 
still and did not move for the next 
two hours. We heard people 
shouting 'Indira Gandhi Zindabad’ 
outside the station. There were no 
laugh, no tumult, no rush. The 
entire area seemed to be mourn- 
ing the death of Mrs Gandhi. 

The train started moving and 
Delhi being the second stop after 
Rohtak we were getting prepared 
to get down. The train finally 
crawled to a small station called 
Thapra. We were just getting 
ready for the daily paath. One man 
climbed in our cabin from this sta- 
tion. 

We were doing paath when this 
man stepped in our cabin. As the 
man was smoking, I told him to 
smoke at a distance since the train 
was almost vacant. But he 
retorted, "I will smoke here only". 
Then we brothers did not try to 
pursue the topic and continued 
with our prayer. After a few min- 


brother leaving all our luggage 
worth rupees four to five thousand 
in the train. I moved towards the 
exit. Ju$fa second's hesitation and 
one of them hit me hard from the 
back. I lost hold. Next moment I fell 
hard, like a brick hitting myself 
against the protruding stairs. I felt 
an acute pain in my stomach 
which made me unconscious. 

Quickly my brother came to my 
mind. I tried to stand up in vain, but 
shouted his name. He heard me 
and I crawled towards him. His 
head was bleeding. I helped him 
stand to check if he had any 
broken bones. His senses were 
numb so he did not feel any pain. 
(But I could still see his head bleed- 
. ing. Standing there we looked 
around for help. We Baw a light at 
a distance and hope raised our 
spirits once again. Anxiously look- 
ing forward to help, we encount- 
ered disappointment without 
knowing the most unfortuante fact 
that the capital had become a 
place of genocide overnight. 

A fter covering a small distance 
we saw some men. One of 
them indicated towards us to stop. 
Puzzled we obliged. The man was 
a truck driver. He came to us and 
asked whether we needed first- 
aid. He led us towards his truck 
and offered tea. He managed to 


Hope > 


caught hold of my hand and 
started dragging me towards a 
ditch; pushed me into it as if I were 
the most treacherous creature on 
the earth. I fell in the ditch. He 
picked a broken branch of a tree. 
Lit it. Threw it towards me. I man- 
aged to get rid of the burning 
branch and suffered some burns. 
I got up to retaliate but that man 
vanished within no time. 

U nexpectedly, I saw another 
tractor coming towards us 
and the man who was driving it 
shouted, "Listen, I can help you. 
You just take my advice". I said, 
"Brother, your tractor is coming 
towards us and if we are crushed 
under it, the issue will come to an 
end forever. You are welcome to 
kill us." He stopped the tractor and 
went to my brother. My brother 
recognised him and told me that 
he was an employee in the Indian 
Railways and he would help us. 
The new man, Balbir, nicknamed 



I was unable to help him as they were attacking us simultaneously. 
They caught hold of my brother and headed towards the exit. I was 
confused, could hardly grasp what was happening. Meanwhile, they 
threw away my brother from the moving train. I could not bear it 
and decided to jump and follow my brother leaving all our luggage 
in the train. I moved towards the exit Just a second's hesitation and 
one of them hit me hard from the back. I lot hold. Next moment I 
fell like a brick hitting myself against the protruding stairs. I felt an 
acute pain in my stomach which made me unconscious. 


utes some people, carrying milk 
containers, boarded. One of them 
pointed at us and said, "They are 
the traitors. Beat them." We were 
startled for we hardly knew why 
those people were behaving like 
that. I said, "Look, what have we 
done? We are quite innocent". But 
they knew how to reply that, "You 
have killed the prime minister. 
There is no other heinous crime as 
that". I questioned, "Who has killed 
her? We are coming from Gan- 
ganagar. We haven't done any- 
thing. We do not even know who 
killed our prime minister". 

Without listening to what I was 
saying they started beating us. 
When I retaliated, they took a step 
back. My younger brother was still 
lying watching this drama. Sud- 
denly they started beating him 
also. But he being a man got agi- 
tated and started beating and kick- 
ing them. About seven or eight 
people encircled him. I was unable 
to help him because they were 
attacking us simultaneously. They 
caught hold of my brother and 
headed towards the exit. I was 
confused, could hardly grasp what 
was happening. Meanwhile, they 
threw away my brother from the 
moving train. I could not bear it 
and decided to jump and follow my 


retrieve a piece of cloth from 
somewhere, applied some Ter- 
ramycin, covered up the wound. 
The bleeding stopped for the time 
being. Making us sit in the cabin 
of the truck, he closed the truck’s 
door and went to get some tea 
from the nearby jhuggi. Meanwhile 
we saw some people in a tractor 
and trolly nearing towards our 
truck. They all got off and asked 
us what had happened. They saw 
our wounds and one man sug- 
gested that we should go and hide 
saying, "They are hooligans and 
have no realisation of what they 
are doing." So we found some 
space seemingly safe behind the 
cabin of the truck and hid our- 
selves. 

By this time some people who 
had been seen earlier with the 
truck driver came to us and asked 
us to get out of the cabin. I said, 
"We are already in trouble. Wiiy do 
you want to create more problems 
for us?" One of them vindicated, 
"We will beat you". I got angry and 
stood up to encounter. That man 
pulled my hand. My younger 
brother released me from his hold. 
Meanwhile a person with a six feet 
pipe in his hand came forward and 
hit my brother hard on his chest. 
He yelled in agony. A third man 
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vehicle". That man took my brot 
who indicated me to follow 
thought that rf this is the fate 
night, let us die together 'e as! 
me to sit in the tracto^ < mov 
with a sudden jerk. He revers 
the tractor and took us out of tl 
place at the topmost speed unc 
ing of his surroundings. I 
advised us to hold on to the tr< 
tor tightly to avoid falling. 
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Bakadia, was bold enough to take 
the initiative of convincing the 
crowd that we were good people 
and wanted their permission to 
take us into his custody. I said, 
"Listen brother, there is no need to 
do all this for we are ready to die. 
Let us he crushed under your 


As they were about to start thi 
tractor, Bakadia returned. He gc 
in their tractor and gave them twi 
handsome blows shouting, "Yoi 
are fools. If you kill them, when 
will we take their bodies? If caugh 
by the police, your lives will bt 
ruined." They got' the point and 
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d disturbing the entire 
; process of the brain, 
onger than hours. My 
"the best solution is that 
es to avoid any more 
: started looking for a 
tch box. 

Jr switched off the tractor. We three 
I stood at the rear of the tractor with 

jl broken bricks in our hands to face 
d o barbarians. I thought in my 
d ' md that we have to die so why 
d \\tface everything like bold men. 
it Then Bakadia spoke to those 
people and said strongly, "I will 
b take them to the nearby police sta- 
tion. I will not mutely watch you 
beat these sardars. You all can 
i. come and fight with me but not 
3 with them". The masses retreated. 
3 Bakadia wanted to take us to his 
) nearby tube-well and said that he 
r would try to find something to eat 
t for us. I thought leave alone eating 
3 we cannot even think of hunger at 

( this point, he was our protector 
and we followed lead. S ill my 
brother was bleeding. On the way 
to the tube-well we saw a man in 
a small tent-house. Bakadia asked 
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At the time of adversity even 
nature can change its course. 
After a few steps we saw some 
stray dogs coming to attack us. 
We threw the chapatees to 
appease them. Thus we reached 
Bakadia’s tube-well next to it was 
an uncemented small room. He 
asked us to stay in that pump 
house and relax. "No one will dis- 
turb you here. I'll come back after 
some time", he said and left. 

Sleep eluded us, so we started 
singing our prayers without any 
concentration. Thoughts after 
thoughts struck hard on the walls 
of the mind disturbing the entire 
rational thinking process of the 
brain. Minutes seemed longer than 
hours. And with much hesitation 
the hour hand of my watch 
touched 2 in the noon. My brother 
suggested, "the best solution is 
that we burn ourselves to avoid 
any more torture". Thus we started 
looking for a match box in vain. 
Finally we resigned to our fate 


through the window and spotted 
us. They ordered us to get out of 
the shed and started hitting and 
kicking the door of the pump 
house. They threw stones through 
the window and once again my 
brother got hurt. I asked him to 
cover his head with the blanket. I 
was tired and refused to take head 
of what the said. Around 3.30 
Bakadia returned. On seeing him 
the crowd asked him to bring us 
out. Bakadia said, "You all wait 
here. I’ll bring them out on one 
promise. No one should enter the 
shed". He came to us and sug- 
gested that we should run to save 
our lives. I said, "Listen, you don't 
worry. Leave everything in the 
hands of God. Whatever He does 
will be good and we will accept it 
mutely". Then all three of us came 
out. I was in the front, Bakadia and 
my brother following me. There 
was a verandah sort of platform 
there. I stood on it and asked 
those people as to what was to be 
done next. They expressed their 
desire to beat us. I replied, "Go 
ahead. Do it. We are here in front 
of you. We are not begging for life. 
You dare to kill Sikhs but you 
forget that we don’t fear death. We 
consider it a joke." After a lull one 
of them repeated that they would 
kill us. I said, "Please do. Give it 
a try at least". 


fear for we die only once. I conti- 
nued to console my brother. These 
people asked us to go back to the 
tube-wells crossing all the four 
fields again. 

Tired, worried, confused we 
merely refused. It was only a 
reflection of our bodies’ intimacy 
with the soul. I insisted. "If you 
want to kill us, do it right now". We 
felt take zombies. Our feet could 
no longer sustain the weight of our 
bodies. We were lifted and put in 
motion. Labouring to put one foot 
in front of the other unaware of our 
destiny. Listening to them but not 
comprehending. We started 
moving. Bakadia and my brother 
were dragging behind me, the 
whole crowd behind them. Finally, 
we reached the tube-well (which 
belonged to Bakadia). 

About thirty persons were stand- 
ing around us. Suddenly a mar. 
clad in khadi came forward to ask, 
"What's going on". After hearing 
the story he asked if we had 
money or something valuable. 
Understanding that we had only 
two rupees with us (When we 
were thrown out of the train, I had 
272 rupees in my pocket. We gave 
the whole money except Rs 2 to 
Bakadia to keep it safe.), he 
directed the other men to leave us 
alone. We were told to go to some 
other place. I requested that man 


The mob was approaching the police station. And their leader came 
forward to order the police to throw out the people who had taken 
asylum in the station. He directed his wrath towards the DSP and 
even threatened to get him dismissed if he did not oblige. The DSP 
too was bold enough to say, "You dismiss me first, then take them 
out". Then the audacious police officer took a step forward to lathi- 
charge the hooligans led by the so-called Lok Dal leader. He 
indicated the constables to put him behind the bars. 
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him whether he had had his meal. 
He replied in the affirmative adding 
that there were still five chapatees 
left with him. We both had one 
each and returned the other three 
ones. But he thought otherwise 
and asked us to keep them with 
us. 


T he minute hand of my watch 
crawled to 2.45 pm. We heard 
some people shouting slogans 
and approaching us. The groups 
comprising 10 to 15 young boys of 
the village was carrying lathies, 
swords and even spears with 
them. Two of them peeped 


Then one fellow came forward 
and offered us bidi and asked us 
to smoke it. I hesitated, "I will not 
smoke. Please don't try to avoid 
the issue. Go ahead with you plan. 
This is a game of fate otherwise 
we would not have been here in 
your village." Hearing me the 
crowd changed its attitude drasti- 
cally. They asked us to get out of 
their village and dispersed. After 
they took leave my brother sug- 
gested that we jump into the 
pump-well and drown ourselves. I 
told him that there was no need 
now but if the circumstances 
demanded we will do it. We were 
getting ready to leave the village. 
To reach the main road we had to 
cross four fields and walk by the 
side of a canal for some time. 
Walking along the canal after a 
long time we saw a patch of green 
land and we brothers tried to sit 
down to appease the fatigue that 
we had had. But Bakadia did not 
allow us to. He said that we should 
not sit in the open area because 
if spotted we would be made good 
targets so we sat behind a bush. 

Fate had decried otherwise. Sit- 
ting behind the bush, we saw 
some people approaching us with 
axe, lathi, spear and all that a man 
used in the stone age. I murdered 


to send someone for guidance; 
Along with Bakadia about ten 
people escorted us to the canal. 
The moment we reached the 
canal, about ten people confronted 
us and threatened to kill. They 
asked Bakadia to run away oth- 
erwise he would also be killed. I 
intervened saying, "You kill me first 
and then talk to him". But nothing 
went into the deaf ears. One fellow 
unveiled his humane character to 
suggest that we should be burned. 
Then my poor mind tried to pour 
life into the blood by telling them 
"if you burn us, the people in other 
places will see the flame, and even 
the police may come, and you will 
really be in trouble". Hearing this 
one gentleman got up and said, 
"You go away from this village and 
we are also going". For them, kil- 
ling was not a necessity but plea- 
sure. 

We left by the tractor. On the 
way Bakadia brought us some 
water and kept us alive. We 
reached one village and Bakadia 
said that we would go to the sur- 
panch and, perhaps, he would 
help us out. When we asked the 
surpanch for help, he refused 
scared of getting involved and 
ruining his career. 

A police constable was watch- 


ing from a distance. He came and 
enquired about us. He listened to 
us to grasp our woeful way to that 
place. When my brother told him 
that he was a retired IPS officer, 
the policeman became alert and 
he wanted to take us to the police 
station. For that we had to walk 
seven furlongs at'east. When the' 
policeman asked us to walk, I told 
him, that I could not even take 
seven steps. The policeman 
somehow managed to find a trac- 
tor to take us to the police station. 

The tractor came. We had to go. 
We had to leave Bakadia. As we 
were sitting in the trolly of the trac- 
tor, Bakadia gave me back the 
money I had given him earlier. As 
I refused to accept it. Bakadia 
gave it to the policeman. Thus the 
vehicle slowly moved leaving the 
kind and brave Bakadia behind. 

After listening to us the DSP of 
the station, Mr Rishi Kumar, took 
all immediate steps to protect us. 
He provided us with some blan- 
kets and mats to sleep on. When 
the DSP asked us whether we 
required anything more, my bother 
told him that we wanted a doctor's 
care. They said that it was difficult 
to find a doctor at that late hour of 
the day. 

We had tea in the morning and 
waited for the doctor. When the 
doctor came, it was about 9.30 in 
the morning. In the police station 
there were about 30 other people 
also. Two of them helped the 
doctor to clean the wounds of my 
brother. One lady tore her dupatte 
to overcome the dearth of ban- 
dages. 

As soon as the doctor left the 
place in the afternoon, a mob was 
heard approaching the police sta- 
tion. And their leader came for- 
ward to order the police to throw 
out the people who had taken 
asylum in the station. He directed 
his wrath on the DSP and even 
threatened to get him dismissed if 
he did not oblige. The DSP too 
was bold enough to say, "You 
dismiss me first, then take them 
out". Then the audacious police 
officer took a step forward to lathi- 
charge the hooligans led by the 
so-called Lok Dal leader. He indi- 
cated the constables to put him 
behind the bars. 

Thus ended the 1st of Nov- 
ember also. When the DSP 
arrived next morning, we wanted 
to know about that courageous 
man. And my lips had moved to 
tell him that he had been like a 
rishi. The policeman never listened 
to accept my compliment and con- 
tinued to do his benevolent 
actions. 

In the evening he arranged a 
police van to take us to Delhi. He 
had sent three police constables 
with clear instructions with us. I still 
remember his words: "If some- 
thing happens to these people, 
you stand dismissed". "And see to 
it that they are at their homes in as 
good shape as they are now", he 
added. 

We brothers never knew how to 
thank that man. I was virtually 
weeping when our van left for 
Delhi. 
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Proud To Be Sikh Rehabilitation Scheme For Disabled 


Continued from page 3 

expected our brethren in whose 
defence we had NOT spoken ear- 
lier to speak in defence of ours. 
They did not, understandably. 
They were no different from us. 
After all, we had grown up in the 
same atmosphere. We sulked. We 
withdrew. We protested. Our hurt, 


generally, was pious, our anger 
pure. And generally, too, our 
expression was obscene, obnox- 
ious and vulgar. 

Then Satwant and Beant got 
into the act. Was it pure religious 
anger or was it some conspiracy? 
We did not care to find out. It did 
not matter to us. For us, the only 
thing that mattered was that 
anyone who had outraged our 
religious shrine — anyone, that is, 
so long as he or she did not belong 
to our community — had to be 
avenged upon. I know hundreds of 
people who took the assassination 
of Indira Gandhi as only a natural 
climax of what they thought had 
begun with Operation Bluestar. 
But I also know thousands of 
others who while not disapproving 
of the avengement of the Akal 
Takht outrage, were unable to 
convince themselves that killing a 
person you are supposed to pro- 
tect is the right thing — no matter 
how grave the provocation. But 
these thousands had never mat- 
tered before. They do not matter 
now. 

And now, Kehar and Satwanf 
have been hanged. Jurists, jour- 
nalists, human rights activists — 
even Opposition leaders, all of 
them non-Sikhs — raised the cry 
that at least one of tnem was inno- 
cent. They wanted the hangings 
stopped because even a Prime 
Minister was not bigger than the 
interests of the nation, whose 
values and interest were being tri- 
fled with by "persons inspired by 
petty political considerations or 
personal vendetta". We had to 
reverse the deadly trend, we had 
to seize the chance to make a 
fresh start, to assert that India was 
bigger than the Hindus, bigger 
than thf. Sikhs, bigger than all 
communities put together. And all 
these gentlemen who said so were 
non-Sikhs who must not be 
unaware of the daily news of their 
co-religionists being mowed down 
by gun-toting militants in Punjab. 
All of them must have made the 
choice: if their patriotism and their 
religious sentiments clash, patri- 
otism must win. If their political 
beliefs or even party interests 
(remember Mr Vajpayee) come in 
conflict with their conscience and 
their duties towards preserving the 
values that the country stands 


for — well, there is no choice really. 
Conscience must win. They may 
have to pay a price tomorrow. 
They may be dubbed "the sympa- 
thisers of the terrorists", support- 
ers of Indira Gandhi’s assassins," 
supporters of "Khalistan". 

And while these gentlemen — 


most of whom, I repeat, are 
Hindus — will pay with their hearts’ 
blood for standing by the Sikhs in 
their hour of crisis for the second 
time since 1984 (remember the 
riots and their fallout for the Oppo- 
sition) what are the so-called 
spokesmen of the Sikh commun- 
ity doing? For all that we know, 
they are holding Press conferen- 
ces on problems like whether Tal- 
wandi or Barnala should lead the 
Akali Dal, whether Balwant Singh 
and Chandumajra should be 
accepted as the future Chief Minis- 
ter cf Punjab, whether the control 
of the SGPC should be handed 
over to this or that group. 

In a way, it is just as well. The 
Akalis springing to Kehar's 
defence — launching a Dharam-, 
yudh to save him — would only rob 
him of his innocence. History, 
sometimes, tmds its own modes of 
saving an innocent from being 
condemned to eternal death. 
Kehar has been spared this death. 
What the Akalis can do as a form 
of penitence is to make their voice 
against violence, repression and 
bloodshed a bit louder. To let the 
rest of the country know that they 
realise what great debt of gratitude 
the community owes to eminent 
voices who have pleaded for 
Kehar Singh and tell the country 
that the Akalis intend to repay it by 
putting an end to their tantrums, by 
doing for every defenceless Hindu 
in Punjab what humanitarian 
voices in Delhi tried their best to 
do for a defenceless Sikh; by 
accepting at least the parting 
words of Satwant as their mani- 
festo. "The Hindus are the pride of 
the Sikhs. Protecting them is the 
duty of every Sikh. Remember the 
sacrifices of the Gurus for them." 

One great opportunity for start- 
ing the process of national recon- 
ciliation has been lost. But there is 
yet another. A great opportunity is 
there for the Akalis to seize it. But 
will they find time from their 
unseemly squabbles to respond to 
that? At least some of them are 
quite capable of rising to the occa- 
sion. If they are looking for some 
inspiration, or for some moral sup- 
port from the leaders of the major- 
ity community, they have only to 
look at the Kehar-Satwant case. 
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A District Rehablitation 
Scheme is being 
implemented in ten 
states to reach the rural 
handicapped at minimum cost. 
Two primary Health Centres are 
covered undereach identified dis- 
trict in the states of Andhra Pra- 
desh, Haryana, Karnataka, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Tamil Nadu, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

More than 60 per cent of the 
cancer patients are from rural 
areas and many of them are 
unable to do heavy manual farm- 
ing jobs after treatment for cancer. 

In addition they exhaust all their 
resources in travelling to distant ' 
places for treatment. In order to 
help such patients, the Rehabilita- 
tion Centre has completed a col- 
laborative project with financial 
assistance from the National Insti- 
tute of Handicapped Research, 
Washington. Under this project 
550 needy patients and their 
dependents were given short-term 
training in grocery, spinning, weav- 
ing, tailoring, dairy, leather work, 
horticulture, poultry-farming and 
other agro-based industries. On 
completion of the training, they 
were hleped to start small busi- 


ness with financial assistance fro.-n 
the national banks. 

The cured patients make a wide 
range of articles like travelling 
bags, ladies' nandbags, shopping 
bags, coin purses, stuffed toys and 
decorative wall hangings. These 
articles are in demand abroad 
also. 

According to an estimate by the 
National Sample Organisation, in 
1 981 there were 120 lakh disabled 
persons in the country, of which 97 
lakh were in rural areas and 23 
lakh in urban areas. 

A house to house survey by vil- 
lage level workers helps to iden- 
tify disabled persons. Primary 
Health centres organise assess- 
ment clinics at the village level for 
early detection of disability. District 
clinics have specialists in physio 
therapy and rehabilitation, social 
work, speech therapy and psy- 
chology. 

District Rehabilitation Centre 
workers are trained at Regional 
Rehabilitation Centres in Bhuban- 
eswar, Bombay, Lucknow and 
Madras. 

Rehablitation Of 
Cancer Patients 

T he treatment of cancer often 
disfigures the patient, leading 


to inferiority complex and frustra- 
tion. Post-operation care and 
inspiration of hope in a patient 
establishes him to accept the chal- 
lenges of life. 

The Rehabilitation Centre of the 
Indian Cancer Society was set upp 
in 1961 with this object in view. It 
is the first of its kind in Asia. 

The Society conducts intelli- 
gence and aptitude tests for voca- 
tional guidance and counselling for 
the patients. Vocational training in 
different fields of engineering of 
Rehabilitation Centre’s work- 
shops, as well as on the basis of 
on-the-job training outside, not 
only give patients skills and effi- 
ciency but also the confidence to 
lead an independent life. Society 
assists them for employment, re- 
employment or placement in open 
industry. Banks are also coming 
forwara to assist such patients if 
they desire self-employment. 

Rehabilitation Centre provides 
work to Patients who are incap- 
able of doing regular jobs. It alfV 
extends interim economic relief foi ') 
outstation patients who have no 
financial resources and at the 
same time cannot go outside to 
work. They are provided with 
simple jobs in these workshops. 


With Best Compliments 
From 
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The Fourth SAARC Summit: A Review 


T he fourth SAARC Summit 
held in Pakistan’s capital 
Islamabad would remain 
remarkable in a variety of 
ways. It experienced a significant 
change in terms of personalities 
involved in its activities. President 
Zia-ul-Haq, who had played a sig- 
nificant role in the formative phase 
of this organization, was conspic- 
uous by his absence from the 
scene and five leaders attending 
the Summit mentioned his 
absence. It is altogether a differ- 
ent matter that the leaders men- 
tioning his name had probably 
forgotten the fact that Zia had 
almost withdrawn from the 
SAARC activities by deputizing his 
"democratically elected" Prime 
Minister, Mohammad Khan 
Junejo, to attend the second and 
third SAARC Summits in Banga- 
lore and Kathmandu respectively. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
was one leader, other than that of 
Pakistani Prime Minister Benazir 
^Bhutto herself, who did not men- 
-\Tion the name of the late — but not 
- lamented — President of Pakistan. 

If Zia was conspicuous by his 
absence due to his death, J.R. 
Jayewardene of Sri Lanka, the 
most seasoned and experienced 
of all the SAARC leaders, was per- 
forming his last task in foreign 
affairs, for he laid down his office 
on January 2 in favour of the 
President-elect, Ranasinghe Pre- 
madasa, only 2 days after the 
Summit’s conclusion. 

In terms of the representative 
character of the personnel, the 
Summit seemed to be an ideal 
one. Leaders represented their 
countries because of the true 
mandate received, or else, 
because of some 'divine sanc- 
tions' - as in the cases of the Kings 
) of Bhutan and Nepal. No pseudo 
\ ■ ^pretensions of representativeness 
. was visible, as in the past. 

As for the venue of the Summit, 
there could have been no better 
place than Islamabad in the exist- 
ing circumstances and framework. 
Bangladesh, India or Nepal was 
already ruled out as the host, for 
each had hosted one Summit in its 
capital. Originally, the fourth 
Summit was to be held in Col- 
ombo, but the disturbed and 
unstable circumstances in the 
island state had necessitated a 
change in the venus. Only after six 
weeks of the country's going to the 
polls in a relatively true democra- 
tic and pluralistically competitive 
fashion, Pakistanis had felt quite 
relieved and relaxed. They fully 
deserved socio-political intercour- 
ses with their neighbours. Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi put it very 
aptly during his speech at the 
inauguration of the Summit. 
Addressing Chairperson Benazir 
Bhutto, he said, "I bring greetings 
to the people of Pakistan from their 
brothers and sisters in India". 
Congratulating Benazir on her 
grand success, he said, "Your 
legendary course and your sacri- 
fices have made you a household 
name in South Asia". Nothing, 


perhaps, could have summed up 
better the circumstances in Paki- 
stan and the attitude of the people 
of other parts of South Asia vis- 
a vis that country and its leader. 

As for the arrangements made 
by the Pakistan authorities, all sec- 
tions of the participants — whethei 
from politics, the brueaucracy or 
the press — came to show their 
high sense of appreciation. Palp- 
ably, meticulous care and caution 
were the hallmarks of the prepa- 
rations for the fourth SAARC 
Summit in Islamabad. 

Cynics and critics tend to opine 
that virtually for all practical pur- 
poses the fourth Summit was 
reduced to an Indo-Pak Summit. 
There is some truth in this. After 
all, the young and truly represen- 
tative leaders of the two countries 
had met for the first time in Islam- 
abad. 28 years ago Jqwaharlal 
Nehru had visited Pakistan, but 
Field Marshal Ayub Khan, the then 
Pakistani head of state and gov- 
ernment, had lacked the needed 
credibility and legitimacy. 

If India and Pakistan put 
together 85% of the SAARC, their 
coming together is bound to over- 
shadow some other issues. Of 
course, it was not entirely so. In 
the event, one of the most out- 
standing features of the Summit 
was three rounds of unprece- 
dented discussions between the 
two Prime Ministers — 
coincidentally the son and 
daughter of the two late Prime 
Ministers who had signed the 
Simla Agreement in June 1972 
and who had to face unnatural 
deaths for thier courage and con- 
viction and causes dear to them — 
resulting in 3 agreements between 
the two. Needless to say that rela- 
tions based on hatred, suspicion 
and border wars and skirmishes 
leave thier shadows behind and 
Indo-Pak relations are no excep- 
tions. But that does not mean that 
either India or Pakistan was 
unaware of the detente and dia- 
logue spirit of 1 988 and decided to 
make a fresh start in the spheres 
of friendship and cooperation. One 
should hope a new era of friend- 
ship and cooperation will begin, 
not only in the sense of agree- 
ments but also in the sense of 
people-to-people relations 
between the two countries. Ben- 
azir’s nostalgia for the Simla 
Agreement, one hopes, would not 
serve mere rhetorical but truly 
practical purposes, as far as the 
two South Asian states are con- 
cerned. 

Yet another feature of the 
Summit held between December 
29 and 31, 1988, was the recog- 
nition of the role of India is help- 
ing the duly elected government of 
Maldives from being toppled in 
November last. One is easily 
reminded in this context that Pres- 
ident Jayewardene’s attempt at 
institutionalising the praise for 
India’s role in Sri Lanka was 
thwarted at Kathmandu Summit in 
1987. Obviously, the Member 
states this time could see the 
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change in the wind. India’s role 
and status, if anything, needed a 
recognition and the Summit did 
well to recognize the same. 

The heads of state or govern- 
ment expressed concern at the 

high incidence of drug production, 
trafficking and abuse. They 
decided to declare 1989 as the 
SAARC year against drug abuse 
with a view to focusing attention of 
drug-related problems facing the 
region. They called upon member 
states to prepare and implement 
national programmes in this 
regard. 

Moreover, the leaders attached 
sufficient importance to education. 
They recognized that education 
was one of the principal areas 
requiring urgent attention in the 
region and decided to include 
education among the agreed 
areas of cooperation. They wel- 
comed in this connection th$ 
launching of SAARC chairs, fel- 
lowships and scholarships 
schemes and the youth volunteers 
programme. For this purpose they 
decided to set up a technical 
committee and accepted the offer 
of Bangladesh to chair the com- 
mittee. 

Significantly, the heads of state 
or government agreed to launch 
"SAARC 2000 — basic needs per- 
spective" which called for a per- 
spective regional plan for specific 
targets to be met by the end of the 
century in areas of core interest 


such as food, clothing, shelter, 
education, primary healthcare, 
population, planning and environ- 
mental protection. In this context 
they welcomed the offer of the 
government of Pakistan to host a 
centre for human resource devel- 
opment and directed the secretary 
general to convene an expert 
group meeting of member coun- 
tries to work out modalities for the 
realization of the "SAARC 
2000-basic needs perspective". 

The Summit welcomed the idea 
of holding South Asian festivals 
from time to time and accepted the 
offer of India to host the first such 
festival. Significantly, Prime Minis- 
ter Rajiv Gandhi had made this 
offer at his inaugural speech at the 
Summit. 

Quite expectedly, terrorism 
occupied an important place in the 
Summit. The leaders of the seven 
states welcomed the coming into 
force of the SAARC regional con- 
vention on suppression of terror- 
ism. They emphasized the 

importance of the adoption of ena- 
bling measures at the national 
level that would be necessary in 
order to fully implement the pro- 
visions of the convention. 

Population is one problem 
which the SAARC states cannot 
brush aside. The leaders reiter- 
ated their earlier commitment to 
accord priority to the needs of chil- 
dren in national development 
plans. They decided to declare 
1 990 as the "SAARC year of giri 
child" and directed that specific 
programmes and activities be 


undertaken to increase public 
awareness of the problems of the 
girl child. 

A significant decision was also 
taken by the leaders of the 
SAARC states regarding the entry 
of new states in the organization. 
They decided that any country in 
the region subscribing to the 
objectives and principles of the 
charter may be admitted as a 
member of the association by a 
unanimous decision of the heads 
of state or government. 

True, the SAARC Summit could 
not overcome the doubts and dif- 
ficulties in the sphere of economic 
cooperation among the member 
states. True, without this the 
SAARC would not be able to pro- 
ject itself as a very homogeneous 
and coherent organization. While 
India has been stressing the 
desirability and necessity of eco- 
nomic cooperation among the 
member states, other states have 
been rather wary of India's size 
and infrastructure. But there is no 
doubt that the states of the 
SAARC have entered now a new 
phase of relation and confidence 
building. It should go a long way 
in overcoming doubts and difficul- 
ties in the sphere of economic 
cooperation. The very fact that var- 
ious leaders at the Summit eph- 
asized the fact that the days of 
study of various problems should 
be over and era of action begin, 
bears testimony to the fact. The 
SAARC has become a fait 
accompli. 


With ‘Best CompCcments 
from 


Satkar Financial 
Corporation 



2651 Kucha Chelan 
Darya Ganj, New Delhi-110002 
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RETHINKING 

DEVELOPMENT 

In Search of Humane Alternatives 


Rajni Kothari 


Rethinking Development In Search of Humane Alternatives, 
Ranjni Kothari, Delhi, Ajanta Publications, 1988, pp.233. 


Reviewed By A.S. Narang 


F or countries of the third 
world, which had been 
under colonial rule or 
influence for many 
decades, the most urgent problem 
posed by independence was 
development. Yet there were as 
many definitions of the develop- 
ment as there were experts. The 
term development seemed to 
include several complementary 
and some times contradictory 
notions, and theories of develop- 
ment did not seem to indicate any 
core of conceptual unity. 

However, the general idea and 
path of development to the people 
and governments of former colon- 
ial or similarly placed countries 
was provided by the experts and 
social scientists from the 
advanced Western world. They 
presented the idea of development 
as identified with broader process 
of modernization. 

Western Model 

T his modernization model 
began with the assumption 
that since the new states were 
poor, their main problem was eco- 
nomic development. This could 
only be achieved by firstly, initiat- 
ing the process of modernization 
— including urbanization, universal 
literacy, social mobility, a modern 
bureaucratic structure and a man- 
agerial class, ft was suggested 
that the development in third world 
countries must and will be gener- 
ated or stimulated by diffusing cap- 
ital, institutions, values, etc. to 
them from international and 
national capitalist metropolis. 

The experience of the last four 
decades makes it dear that devel- 
opment, espedally for ex-colonial 
countries, is a comprehensive 
phenomenon which involves not 
only a working supply of neces- 
sary goods for a good life but also 
an environment leading to the 
moral, communal and aesthetic 
fulfilment of man. Also, even in 
terms of growth, economic growth 
measured in terms of GNP or per 
capita income had little bearing on 
the distributive aspect of the fruit9 
of development. Further economic 
development need not, necessar- 
ily provide economic indepen- 
dence. 

-'A* ,. 

The fact of the situation today is 
that the increasing integration of 
the world capitalist system has 
tended to heighten the economic, 
political and cultural subordination 
of the poor countries to the rich. 
Also, subordinated capitalism has 
not been able to sustain a contin- 
uous rate of economic growth suf- 
ficiently rapid to provide benefits to 
the whole population. 

Therefore, there is serious need 
to identify not only the reasons for 
distorted and diverted human pro- 
gress but also to provide neces- 


sary stimulation for alternatives 
both at conceptual and policy for- 
mulation level. 

Alternatives 

R ajni Kothari, the well-known 
dissenter and one of the early 
initiators of the ’alternatives 
movement", always concerned 
with the primacy of politics and a 
great champion of indigenous 
approaches undertakes this task 
in its various facets in the volume 
"Rethinking Development" which 
is third in the series of collection 
of his various essays being pub- 
lished by Ajanta Publications. 

Essays in this volume begin with 
the understanding that a feeling of 
fundamental dissonance between 
not only what is and what ought to 
be but also between what is and 
what can be underlies the recent 
interest in seeking out alternative 
ways of attending to human pro- 
blems. It implies two considera- 
tions: that the world is becoming 
too uniform, too standardised, too 
dominated by a single conception 
of life and its meaning, with little 
scope for other available cultural 
and historical propensities and 
potentialities; and that such dom- 
ination of a single conception has 
led to political and cultural domi- 
nation by a single region of the 
world over all the others. 

therefore, the problem posed 
by the concept of alternatives is at 
once philosophical in respect of 
the validity of diverse worldviews 


and theoretical paradigms, and 
practical in respect of the struggle 
for survival and development of 
literally billions of human beings. 
It questions both the claim to uni- 
versality of a model of life by virtue 
of its sheer dominance and the 
notion of determinancy of the his- 
torical or evolutionary process for 
all time to come. 

Restructuring 

I n this context Kothari’s reflec- 
tions on the contemporary pre- 
dicament of man lead to the con- 
clusion that little genuine 
development is possible in the 
impoverished two-thirds of the 
world unless mankind addresses 
itself resolutely to the problems of 
bringing about fundamental modi- 
fications in the world order and 
restructuring of national societies. 
So long as inequalities of power 
prevail, access to world’s resour- 
ces is also bound to remain une- 
qual. So long as extreme in 
ownership of wealth - reflected in 
excessive affluence and lower 
subsistence poverty - prevail, 
societies will also continue to 
experience bipolar sense of 
anomie, alienation, rootlessness 
and loss of human worth. 

These problems could be fully 
and correctly solved only if first, 
the power was transferred not to 
the vested interests but to the 
working people and secondly, one 
when national economy was not 
geared for the profits of the few 


who own the means of production 
and universal planning, and, 
further function for the satisfaction 
of the needs of the people. This 
could be achieved only if a new 
web of social relations, a new cat- 
egory of social institutions, new 
devices of social control and also 
new agencies of social change 
such as would meet the needs of 
a rapid and harmonious develop- 
ment of the economic and social 
life of people in consonance with 
the principle of equality of citizens 
were created. 

It means democratic decentral- 
ization and participatory control for 
the individual; it means having a 
say in the decision that effects 
one’s life. Such a participatory 
system certainly requires equal 
access for all to material and cul- 
tural resources. To create such a 
society mere imitation will not 
work. Institutions and beliefs must 
take root in native soil. It is partic- 
ularly clear from the experience 
presented by the Communist 
countries. Here socialism in prac- 
tice has often meant state agen- 
cies running state industries is a 
dreary authoritarian economy. 
Participatory socialism requires 
the elimination of bureaucracies 
and all hierarchical forms, and 
their replacement not by new state 
or party bureaucracies, but by a 
self-governing and self-managing 
people. Kothari does not discuss 


the Republic of Afghanistan pro- 
ceeded from the promise that the 
precise fulfilment of commitments 
under the agreements by all par- 
ties can and should provide a reli- 
able basis for ending the 
protracted conflict between war- 
ring Afghan groups and help 
restore peace on Afghan soil and 
stabilise the situation in the region 
as a whole. 

The government of the Repub- 
lic of Afghanistan put forward a 
programme for national reconcili- 
ation. It advocated Afghanistan's 
rebirth as a non-aligned and neu- 
tral state maintaining good neigh- 
bourly relations with all countries. 
The Soviet Union treated these 
highly important initiatives with 
complete understanding and gave 
them support as a stable and thriv- 
ing Afghanistan also meets our 
interests. 

How the situation will shape in 
Afghanistan depends in many 
respects on whether the other par- 
ties to the Geneva agreements 
follow the example of the Soviet 
Union and the leadership of the 
Republic of Afghanistan and 
whether the armed opposition 
operating out of Pakistan and Iran 
shows a sense of responsibility, 
self-restraint and an ability to think 
not only in terms of violence. 

Whether the Afghan situation 
will develop along the lines of 
national accord and the creation of 
a broadly-based coalition govern- 
ment, as envisaged by the rele- 
vant resolution of the 43rd session 
of the UN General Assembly, or 


such problems of socialism but he 
stimulates the reader for such an 
enquiry without mentioning. 

Another issue which can further 
be debated on the basis of 
Kothari’s analysis is the need for 
cooperation among third world 
countries. For the partial suc- 
cesses won in particular underde- 
veloped countries are vital as the 
spring-board to spreading the rev- 
olution. But alone, isolated they 
inevitably succumb to the logic of 
backwardness in a world domi- 
nated by the rich. 

Related to and, to a great 
extent, emerging out of the 
politico-economic development 
process is the ethinicity issue that 
Rajni Kothari analysis in the end 
of this volume. About that this 
reviewer has only to say that it 
must be read by all concerned for 
it provides necessary background 
for a national and international 
debate on the issue. 

In view of the fact that inspite of 
concern expressed by intellectu- 
als and political elites the present 
crisis of our societies, with epi- 
sodic zigzags are further deepen- 
ing, resulting in the aggravation of 
economic disequilibrium, political 
instability and social, moral and 3 
cultural degeneration, Rajni "\ 
Kothari’s diagnosis and remedies 
are not only timely but sensitive. 
There need to be taken note of, 
debated and further advanced. 


along the lines of escalating war 
and tension in and around the 
country depends to a larae degree 
on those who have, over all these 
years, aided and abetted the 
armed opposition, supplying it with 
sophisticated weapons. The 
Soviet Union reiterates its propo- 
sal for an immediate ceasefire 
between the warring Afghan 
groups and a simultaneous end to 
arms shipments to Afghanistan by 
all countries, including the USSR 
and the United States. 

It is quite clear that in present- 
day conditions, after the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan, special responsibility 
lies on Pakistan which should 
strictly observe its obligations 
under the Geneva agreements 
and prevent its territory from being 
used for the purpose of interfer- 
ence in Afghan domestic affairs. 

The United Nations with its rich 
experience of peace-making in dif- 
ferent regions has a large role to 
play in giving processes underway 
in Afghanistan a positive nature. 
Its programmes for economic and 
humanitarian aid to Afghanistan 
are its specific contribution to 
peace-making in Afghanistan. It is 
important that the machinery for 
this aid gets into gear as soon as 
possible. 

The refugee problem is the most 
serious one for Afghanistan. It 
worries all Afghans irrespective of 
their political views. But it cannot 
be solved without a ceasefire. 
Only after stopping the war it will 
be possible to tap the possibilities 
for the return of refugees, possi- 
bilities that are inherent in the 
Geneva agreements. 


Soviet Statement 
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Cinema Of The World 

12th International Film Festival 


By B.S. Rattan 


N inety five feature films 
were serened in the 
‘Cinema of the World 
Section’ of the 12th 
International Film Festival of India 
held in New Delhi from January 1 0 
to 24, 1989. The festival being 
non-competitive, there were no 
passionate debates in the corri- 
dors, or at press conferences, or 
over cups of coffee, about the 
claims of the films for prizes. The 
press-conference with actors and 
directors were marked by genial- 
ity and a desire to learn from one 
another, rather than to score 
points, sometimes with acrimony, 
which was often the case in the 
past. The institution of an 'Open 
Forum’ to air views and debate 
issues was a special feaure of this 
festival. We watched films, took 
-jpart in discussions, compared 
^otes and soaked in an envelop- 
v ing culture of cinema in a manner 
almost free from the presumptu- 
ous needs of self-projection. 
Despite the constraints of the 
organizers emanating from the 
technical, physical, bureaucratic 
handicaps, the festival did offer a 
mellow fare of good cinema which, 
inturn, brought us up-to-date 
regarding the varied emphases 
that this form of art has received 
in the world recently. 

Fascinating Zones 

W atching at least five films a 
day, besides attending three 
sessions of academic engage- 
ments, for fifteen days did create 
a degree of dizziness among the 
delegates and film critics at the 
^ ^th International Film Festival in 
.<ew Delhi. And, yet, it ultimately 
became significant in being a test 
both of the quality of the films and 
the viewer’s ability to sustain atten- 
tion, sift patterns and arrive at 
insights, that illuminate the dan- 
gerous as well as fascinating 
zones that surround cinema as a 
medium of artistic comprehension 
and communication of life. Life, as 
presented in art, is ordered, orga- 
nized, controlled, directed in such 
a way as to not just represent or 
reflect a situation or a state but to 
create an awareness or a reso- 
nance which, at once, deeply 
moves and liberates us from what 
in actual given conditions of life 
often leaves us either indifferent or 
choked. 

There were some moments in 
the course of this festival that did 
both engross us and sharpen our 
analytical ability. In this respect the 
films from China and Latin- 
American countries were in a class 
apart. While Chinese cinema is 
more direct and front-on, films 
from Latin-American countries 
have a twilight ambience about 
them that penetrates us in an 
angularly incisive way without any 




prevarication, though. 'Red Sor- 
ghum’ and 'Hibiscus Town' from 
China, and 'South' and ‘Consuelo’ 
from Argentina and Chile respec- 
tively can be mentioned as exam- 
ples of cinema at its best, in two 
different ways. 

Chinese Films 

W hile Chinese films are built 
around a strong story-line in 
which events and persons are 
firmly realized with the help of cin- 
ematic means — i.e. visuals, con- 
ceived in terms of space, 
movement and colour — 'South’, 
absolutely, arid other Latin- 
American films, generally, use 
these means in such a way that 
we gain an understanding of the 
structures of feelings and motives 
that make human beings do what 
they do, and suffer. In both the 
Chinese and the Latin-American 
Cinema the nobility and dignity of 
human beings who labour and 
suffer remain the fundamental 
concerns, as also a trenchant 
desire to arrive at self- 
understanding through ruthless 
self -scrutiny. 

That this is done without any 
shibboleths or slogans redounds 
to the aesthetic qualities of these 
films. Technical finesse of these 
films fascinates us not for itself but 
because it explores meaning. 

The power of these films inheres 
in their deep concern for the 
common man, as affected by the 
one fundamental fact of our lives 
in the modern world i.e. its politi- 
cal context. Politics is the most 
immediate and innocuous fact of 
life that we live. Active or passive 
there is no escaping the impact of 
political designs in our personal 
lives. Maimed and lacerated often 
by the political machinations, the 
common man still retains his resi- 
lience and humanity, such is the 
import of this cinema. While the 
Chinese have done it in cinema- 
scope-format that allows them to 
inter-penetrate bhuman action in 
collectively and in close conjunc- 
tion with the elements of the nat- 
ural world around, Latin-American 
cinema achieves it through 35 MM 
formats resisting the dazzle and 
glamour of panoramic shots, 
because concerned with ‘epipha- 
nies’ and 'states of mind’ that are 
’’pictured" through short sequen- 
ces of men and women doing or 
saying things. 

Latin-American Cinema 
fi ^^outh’ by Solanas opens with 
^Ja scene of late midnight, 


when festivities are over, the bun- 
tings hang loose and bits of paper 
fly all over. Perhaps, it has been 
( a day of celebrations marking the 
end of a five year long totalitarian 
regime. Into this deserted setting 
walks a man who had remained in 
prison for these five years and who 
has just been released. These 
years, however, have done a lot of 
damage to his personal life. He 
wanders in the streets both under- 
standing and coming to terms with 
his broken life. He is wiser and 
sober as a result of this retrospec- 
tive analysis and the film ends with 
this man coming back to his wife 
as the day dawns, having forgiven 
her trespasses. Presented entirely 
from the perspective of this man, 
the film is a tightly integrated 
mosaic of people, places, and 
events. 

In ‘Consuelo’, by Luis R. Vera, 
too, a man returns to Chile after fif- 
teen years’ self-exile in Sweden 
where he has been living as a 
half-participant hoping for the 
return-home on the restoration of 
the popular rule. And when he 
does, there is very little he can 
identify with personally. At the end 
he stands alone at the seashore 
looking up North wondering as to 
where he belongs. ‘Cubagua’ by 
Michael News from Venezuela 
also pictures the exploitation of the 
poor by the rulers in collusion with 
the creative members of the soci- 
ety. This is presented as the con- 
stant refrain in the history of 
mankind. The ruthless of the polit- 
ically ambitious also gets por- 
trayed in 'Hanussen’, by Istvan 
Szabo of Hungary, and in 'Cobra 
Verde' by Werner Herzog of FRG. 
The former does it in terms of the 
individual talent and its isolated 
manipulation, while the latter 
focusses upon the individual char- 
isma working for the evil politician, 
wreaking havoc upon larger seg- 
ments of society i.e. the negros 
who are being enslaved and 
chained to be sold as commodi- 
ties. 

Concerned Cinema 

A partheid, as an evil that 
thrives upon human degrada- 
tion in our own times, is a subject 
that has been treated directly in 
films like 'A World Apart’ by Chris 
Menges (U.K.), 'Cry Freedom’ by 
Attenborough (USA), and 
’Mapantsula’ by Oliver Schmitz 
(Aust., U.K., SA). The east named 
film is actually shot in South Africa 
and is an instance of what is called 
'guerilla film’, which is made work- 
ing on two scripts simultaneously, 
the one being used as a shield for 
the second. All these three films 
are a strong indictment of the big- 
gest living curse of our times. 

In contrast, 'Moon Over Para- 
dor' from the USA by Paul Mazur- 
sky is a spoof on dictatorship. It 
treats a serious subject in super- 
ficial terms only to titillate the 



Hibixus Town: China turns ruthlessly self-introspective. 


viewer, which is a very poor and 
irresponsible use of cinema. On 
the other hand we had examples 
of good political allegories in films 
like Carlos Saura's 'El-dorado' 
(Spain) and Aranda’s 'El-lute' 
(Spain) in which the known run- 
and-chase formula has been pow- 
erfully handled to create strong 
political awareness. The avrice 
and cruelty of the rulers stands 
thoroughly exposed. 

Infact, Spanish cinema has 
much in common with that of 
Latin-America. The use of colour 
and strong lights, and of human 
figures presented against bleak 
backgrounds, giving the effect of 
being carved, is a visual quality 
common among them. 

Political insensitivity rendering 
personal lives disolate, continues 
to be the theme in many a film 
directly or indirectly in the world 
today. 'Corpus Perdu' by Lea Pool 
from Canada tells about a man 
who is lacerated within, while 
photographing violence, and is 
shattered without, because his 
absence leads to the dissolution of 
his threesome relationship. Once 
the opportunities are missed, 
human relations are formed only 
as per immediate needs, and they 
get dissolved equally fast, espe- 
cially if the scene is also news — 
this was well depicted bv Peter 
Gother (Hungary) in his film ‘Just 
Like America’, Bob Hoskin’s film 
‘Raggedy Rawney’ (U.K.) sur- 
prised most of us for being an 
excellent comment on war and 
violence, in a story which was a 
pleasing mix of the fantastic and 
the earthy. 'Ground Zero’ (Austra- 
lia) by Pattison and Myles gave in 
narrative form what Rourke had 
given us in documentary form (in 
the 1987 International Film Festi- 
val) entitled 'Half Lives’. The film 


castigates of the desensitized 
conscience of the ruling whites 
who use the aborigines as 
guinea-pigs for their nuclear tests. 

The politics of the ‘Macho’ and 
the ’Feminist’ were counter poised 
in two films — 'Une Affaire De 
Femmes' (The Affairs of Women) 
by Claude Chabrol (France), and 
'Love and Fear 1 by M. Von Trottaa 
(F.R.G.). While the former portrays 
women indulging in 'sinful' deeds 
when left to themselves, the latter 
depicts women coming to their 
own and becoming fuller and 
richer emotionally when they learn 
to communicate among them- 
selves, something which their for- 
nicating males do not desire. 
Agnes Varda’s film 'Kung Fu 
Master’ (France) also depicts how 
easily women allow themselves to 
be gulled by bragging men (In this 
film, half-a-man, being a school- 
boy) in self-piteous masks. 

Women Directors 

I t was noticed that women direc- 
tors make films when they must 
i.e. after they have mastered the 
medium and gained a degree of 
conviction in their subject. Vera 
Chytilova (Czechoslovakia) and 
Lina Wertmuller (Italy) whose 13 
films each were shown in retro- 
spective section, besides Agnes 
Varda and M. Von Trotta were 
clear instances of the same. Men 
consider it their right to make films, 
anyway. 

One would like to refer to three 
films which, with their varying 
emphasis, fasten upon the issues 
of cinema as a social reality. Kara- 
novic film, 'A Film with No Name’, 
(Yugoslavia) deals with the treat- 
ment of the same subject simul- 
taneously in negative commercial 
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terms and responsible, construc- 
tive, anti-voyeristic terms. The 
second choice is a challenge and 
one has to contend with a lot to 
meet it successfully. And, yet it is 
the function of cinema. 'L' Enfance 
De L'Art' (The Infancy of Art) by 
Girod (France) describes the 
theatre-cinema nexus in which 
cinema is swallowing up a form, 
and in the process working a lot of 
social havoc. ‘Ginger and Fred’ 
(Italy) by Fellini, however, looks at 
the threat of T.V. to cinema and 
works upon the pathos of the 
cinema-stars of yesteryears seek- 
ing T.V. recognition through a 
show that both celebrates and 
terminates their career. 

T.V. Motif 

A remarkable feature of the 
world cinema recently has 
been the use of T.V.-motif. T.V. 
watching is a sign of despair, lone- 
liness, etc. The small screen often 
appears on the frame as an impor- 
tant social fact. The best in this 
respect was Atom Egoyan’s 
'Family Viewing' (Canada), T.V. is 
such a negative force because it 
is so impersonal and mechanical. 
If it can be related to our lives in 
terms of "togetherness" it can 
carry an import because then it 
shall have acquired a perspective 
which otherwise is missing in T.V. 
programmes. 

Then there were films that 
impressed us for their restrained 
presentation of simple human ten- 
sions. 'Dragon’s Food’ in black 
and white from FRG by Schutte 
tells about the grey life of Asian 
youth struggling to find a footing in 
the Western countries. Zabransky 
(Czechoslovakia) in his film, 'A 
House for Two’ portrays the 
damage done by youthful exuber- 
ance. Pichul (USSR) analyses 
domestic tensions resulting from 
youthful needs in our urban lives 
in his film, 'Little Vera’, and Peter 
Verhoeff (Netherlands) sensitizes 
us about our moral acts by portray- 
ing the suffering that ensues if self 
is given a free rein. His film 'Count 
Your Blessings’ as also the above 
mentioned three films lay a heavy 
hand upon us. In this very vein 


was Louis Malle’s film 'Au Revior 
Les Enfantes' (France) that casts 
yet another glance and the anti- 
jew racist attitudes of the Ger- 
mans, and works it in the setting 
of a school where children are 
made to bear the burden of this 
adult hatred. 

The films from the East- 
European countries, i.e., Czechos- 
lavakia, Hungary, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia were far more serious, 
almost melancholic, this time. We 
did not get to see the robust 
humour and zest for life that we 
expected from them as per our 
past experience. Even Vera Chyt- 
ilava's fundamental concerns 
revolve round restlessness of 
minds which she tries to capture 
through her fast camerawork. In 
her latest film 'The Jester and the 
Queen' (1987) the social, natural 
and mental landscapes get woven 
in a complex way building up a 
general sense of loss, against 
which we have to wage an end- 
less war. 

It was refreshing to see two 
Russian films 'Little Vera’ and 
'Ashik Kerib’, the one dealing with 
the modern problems of youth in 
a setting of drugs and dance, and 
the other painting the idyllic setting 
of the lovers of past yearning, sing- 
ing, struggling and uniting, ‘Ashik 
Kerib’ was a rhythmical visual 
treat. It was a series of moving pic- 
tures with the story being narrated 
orally and only illustrated through 
the vocal and physical movements 
in the film, cast in lovely, brought 
colours. ‘Kommissar’ made in 
1967 but released in 1987 was 
another well made self-critical film 
from the USSR 

The Frenche Cinema 

T he cinema of France is a spe- 
cial category in and by itself. 
It’s themes are love, hatred and 
jealousy. But these themes are 
worked in new situations, through 
a variety of charactsrs working 
under ever new pressures, mental, 
or social, or physical, or even hal- 
lucinatory. This cinema seldom 
uses any formulas, being ever 
innovative. Such was the closing 
film ‘A Strange Place To Meet’ by 



Kommissar: well-made and self-critical film from the USSR. 
Made in 1967 by Askladov, it was released only in 1987. 


Dupeyron in which the top French 
cast, Gerard Depardieu and Cath- 
erine Deneuve, were in the lead 
roles. 

There were four such film9 that 
defy any classification, each one 
being a masterpiece in its own 
right. The joy of cinema was best 
exhibited in G. Axel’s film 'Beb- 
bettes’ Feast’ (Denmark). A 
common mortif in European 
cinema is the dinning table, laden 
with food, being enjoyed, or not 
enjoyed, by those sitting around it. 
In this film the dinner represents 
the climax of the story and 
becomes the expression not only 
of human goodwill but also of the 
sense of achievement that a crea- 
tive artist of experiences after 
having well and truly exerted her- 
self. The film, overflows with 
human feelling, the best of which 
is exhibited through action rather 
than speech. 

'The Dress-maker’ (U.K.) by Jim 
O' Brien gives us the gloom that 
overtakes human beings through 
their bigoted, attitudinal, emotional 
postures. The whole film operates 
in gloomy lights, the bright scenes 
becoming fiercely painful- because 
of prudish self-denial. 'The Music 
Teacher’ by G. Corbiau from Bel- 
gium had an autumnal quality 
about it. Evenly paced, this film 
would have special appeal for us 
as it celebrates the ways of 
'Sadhna' and 'Guru-Shishya ties’ 


which along bring perfection to a 
musical talent. All the above men- 
tioned three films were highly 
restrained and austere in tone, 
colour and setting while articulat- 
ing the passion. 

From Switzerland we had an 
interesting film 'L' Merridienne’ 
(The Sun may Never rise Again). 
Cast in the Christian mould of 
hope, faith and charity, the film is 
an interesting study of human 
minds confronted with the possi- 
bility of a known routine of life sud- 
denly coming to a stop. Besides its 
Christian message, the film has a 
lot in terms of humour and human 
courage to give everybody enough 
to feel happy. The snowbound 
landscape is beautifully captured 
and the rising sun brings such 
relief at the end that we all wish to 
join the village boy blowing his 
horn to "help" the sun rise quicker. 

Leszezylowski's 'Directed by 
Tarkovsky’, (Sweden) was rare 
film from the film maker’s point of 
view. It documents the story of 
Tarkovsky while making his last 
film 'The Sacrifice’. It is an impres- 
sive and moving account of the 
creative labours that lie behind 
every great work of art. 

Naked Bodies 

A nd, finally, a word about two 
ifilms that baffled most of us 
and yet on recapitulative reflection 
seem to suggest so much, at so 


many levels. 'Sabbath' (Italy) by 
Bellocchia and ’Drowning by 
Numbers’ (U.K.) by Greenway 
made use of naked bodies in a 
jungle of wild passions, moved by 
strange motives of clinical and 
legal investigations, forcing the 
investigator into a participatory 
cure, which is at once factual and 
fantastic. Godard gave yet another 
"cinema of cinema" with his vis- 
ually fluent 'Keep Your Right Up' 
(France). 

The so called "surprise film", 
'Daughter of Nile’, of the festival on 
the last day turned out to be a silly 
one full of hackneyed technical 
gimmickry and effete concerns 
that can be taken as a comment 
on Taiwan, especially when 
contrasted with the living tech- 
nique and profound human com- 
mitment of the healthy cinema of 
the main land China. 

The festival did create a warm 
culture of cinema through demon- 
stration, presentation, discussion, 
informal inter-action, etc. during a 
very cold fortnight in New Delhi. 
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Professor Grammar 


1 Still In Mystery 


Useful rules to help you with English grammar 


Hello again! It is a well 
known fact that the first 


word most babies say is, 
'mama'. However, 
according to my mother, 
my first words were 'I 
love exercises'. And 
indeed I do! 

Here is an exercise for 
you. It teaches you how 
to reply quickly in a 
conversation. When you 
agree with the speaker, 
you can give a short 
reply using so, as well or 
too. (These all mean 
'also'.) 


EXAMPLE 1 

c-» Ga ker A 
) baker B 

/ love spaghetti 

SodoL 

V 

1 do as walL 
Me too. 

EXAMPLE 2 

Speaker A 

1 can speak 
English. 

Speaker B 

So can 1. 

1 can as well. 
Me too. 



EXERCISE 



Column A 

Column B 

1 

1 know him. 

So do 1. 

2 

1 must go. 

So must 1. 

3 

1 will go. 

So will 1. 

4 

1 never see him. 

Neither do 1. 

5 

1 could go. 

So could 1. 

6 

1 used to go. 

So do 1. 

7 

1 liked that film. 

So did 1. 

8 

1 didn't like him. 

Neither did I. 

9 

1 need a car. 

So do 1. 

JO 

1 should have gone. 

So should 1. 

11 

1 have to go. 

So have 1. 

12 

1 shouldn't have gone. 

Neither should 1. 

13 

1 like ice cream. 

So do 1. 

14 

1 haven’t a due. 

Neither have 1. 

15 

1 don't care. 

Neither do 1. 

16 

I’ve never been there. 

Neither have L 

17 

I’m not going. 

Neither am L 

18 

1 don’t understand. 

Neither do 1. 

19 

1 can play chess. 

So can 1. 

20 

1 love spaghetti. 

SodoL 

21 

1 hate doing the washing up. 

So do 1. 

22 

1 never go there. 

Neither do 1. 

23 

1 will never see him again. 

Neither will 1. 

24 

1 have not been there. 

Neither have 1. 

25 

1 can't play hockey. 

Neither can 1. 

26 

1 saw him yesterday. 

So did L 

27 

1 would Ike to go. 

So would 1. 

28 

1 need a new suit. 

So do 1. 

29 

1 am seeing him tomorrow. 

So am 1. 

30 

1 don’t understand. 

Neither do 1. 

31 

1 should study harder. 

So should L 

32 

1 used to go there. 

So d id 1. 

33 

1 might go there. 

So might 1. 

34 

I’m not allowed to go. 

Neither am L 

35 

1 ought to study more. 

So should 1. 

36 

Pve never heard that programme. 

Neither have 1. 

37 

1 hope it’s sunny tomorrow. 

So do 1. 

38 

1 thought it was excellent. 

So d id 1. 

39 

1 would like to meet him. 

So would 1. 

40 

1 know the answer! 

So do 1. 


Note that if the speaker uses an 
auxiliary verb (like can, have, 
may), you use the same verb in 
your reply (Example 2). V the 
speaker uses an ordinary verb, 
you use do in your reply (Exam- 
ple I)- 


I you are agreeing with a nega- 
tive statement, you use neither/- 
nor, either or too: 

EXAMPLE 3 


Speaker A 
Speaker B 


f donT like 
turnip. 
Neither do L 
Nor do L 
I don't either. 
Me neither. 
Nor me. 

Mb too. 


EXAMPLE 4 

Speaker A / wiB never 

see him 
again. 

Speaker B Neither wiB I. 

Nor win L 
I won’t either. 
Me neither. 
Nor me. 

Me too. 


As you can see, me too is a ver- 
satile short reply — especially if you 
are a lazy student! (Me too and 
me neither are both informal Eng- 
lish). 

Before you try the exercise, note 
the order of words after so and 
neither/nor. So and neither are 
followed by a verb first, then the 
subject: 


/ can. So can I. 

I can’t. BUT Neither can L 

Just to make life more difficult, 
if you agree with a negative state- 
ment using me, you say me 
neither BUT with nor the words 
are in a different order: nor me. 

Now try the exercise on. If you 
are working on your own, cover 
Column B with a piece of paper. 
Read what Speaker A says 
(Column A), then reply to show 
you agree. For this exercise begin 
your replies wih so or neither. If 
you can. work with a friend. Ask 
your friend to read from Column A. 
He or she can check your replies 
with Column B. 


EXAMPLE 5 

Your friend says: / know him. 
You say: So do L 

EXAMPLE 6 

Your friend says: / haven’t seen 
him. 

You say: Neither have L 
This exercise should be done 
very quickly! 

Warning: In some of your 
replies you have to use did 
instead of do. 


Shower Of Stones 


D uring 1922. a drug store in 
Johannesburg. South Africa, 
was the scene of a series of stone 
showers. The showers continued 
for several months and the chem- 
ist was completely buffed as to 
what was causing the strange 
phenomenon. 

The Police were caled in to 
investigate and they discovered 
that the stones fefl only when a 
young female shop assistant was 
present. As the Pofce watched the 


store and its surroundings, the girt 
was sent into the buikfing. Immed- 
iately, stones began fating ad 
around her. There was no sign that 
anyone could have been throwing 
them. 

The shop assistant was 
watched for several weeks, but no 
one could find any reason for the 
mysterious showers. I is possible 
that they were caused by a 
poftergeist — there does not seem 
to be any other explanation. 


Blunders And Bungles 


Crazy Treaty 

T he agreement to end the First 
World War w as signed in 
November. 1918. But the signator- 
ies (fid not notice, until afterwards, 
the mistake made by the man who 
had typed the docurrenL He had 
put some of the sheets oil carbon 
paper into the typewriter the wrong 
way round and as a result some 
sections of the important docu- 
ment were back to front. 

One Day Daily 

A new British national news- 
paper, the Commonwealth 
Sentinel was launched on 6 Feb- 
ruary 1965. It was founded by 
Lionel Burleigh for all Common- 
wealth citizens. Mr Burleigh had 
done everything he could to 
ensure that the newspaper would 
be successful, and he had done a 
great deal of work. He had written 
most of the stories, collected the 
advertisements and supervised 
the printing. 


On the day of the launch kk Bur- 
leigh was relaxing in his London 
hotel room when the pofice caled. 
They were concerned by the fact 
that 50000 copies of the Com- 
monwealth Sentinel had been 
dumped outside the hotel. Mr Bur- 
leigh had produced the paper on 
time but he had forgotten to 
arrange for its distribution! None of 
the newspapers reached the 
newsagents and the Common- 
wealth Sentinel was never pub- 
lished again. 


Absorbing Discovery 


A worker at a paper-mill in 
Berkshire, England, in the 
19th century forgot to add sizing 
materials to the paper he was 
making. The resultant paper was 
unsuitable as writing paper as it 
soaked up ink. Then it was rea- 
lized that this new, absorbent 
paper could be used for drying up 
ink — and blotting paper was born! 


Word's World 

Broken Words 

Mend" the broken words (I - 10) by fitting each of the words from 
the shape back into their correct spaces. - 



1 

S 

F.R 

2 

IN 

INF 

3 

RE 

NT 

4 

PAL 

ATF 

5 

F 

ING 

6 

HER 

ARY 

7 

RE 

ATTHN 

8 

P 

AU 

9 

P 

ic 

10 

SUP 

ER 


Answers (Broken Words) 

jepoddns 01 ‘ 0 !ise|<-| q 'neajeu g ‘uogeu&Bey L ‘Xieiip 
-3J8H '9 ‘Bujqsey s ‘aiBiidjEd y ‘luepisey g ’eugseiui z bepinouis 't 
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life: 


ispcI^tgwQrld with an armoury 


Flying In from tbe unexplored vistas of tele- 
technology Robotex ... programmed to enamour 
you with Its magnetic looks and conquer 
teleworld with Its armoury of sophisticated 
features. Some, which you may have never seen 
before 

Robotex. Fusing technological wizardry with 
style to place luxurious tele-watching at your 
finger-tips with a feather touch 28-key 
remote control. 

• Automatic SWITCH-ON/SWITCH-OFF 
facility to ensure that you do not miss out on 
your Crowlte programmes. 


Special ON-SCREEN DIGITAL CLOCK 
showing the hr/mln. AM/PM time 
6 COLOUR-11 ITEM ON-SCREEN DISPLAY 
indicating timer setting, tuning accuracy, 
volume, brightness, colour 8 contrast levels 
etc. 

SLEEP TIMERTaclllty to programme the set 
to switch offby Itself after 90, 80, 70, 60, 50, 
40, 30, 20 or 10 minutes. 

Sophisticated 28-KEY REMOTE CONTROL 
HAND-SET that puts you In full command 
Two-way DUAL SPEAKERS. 

PANEL LOCK to make pre-set controls 
tamper proof. 


ROBOTEX 

... a breed apart! 


Tek&L 

The right choice 
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The 

FQEHUJIX] 

Baxehbe 


SPORTS 


Lowest innings Totals 

75 in Delhi in 87-88 and 97 at 
Kingston in 75-76 by India is the 
lowest scores for them in India and 
West Indies respectively. For West 
Indies, the corresponding figures 
are 127 in Delhi in 87-88 and 214 
at Port of Spain in 1 970-71 . 

Highest Individual Scores 

256 by Rohan Kanhai at Cal- 
cutta in 58-59 and 237 by Frank 
Worrell at Kingston in 52-53 is the 
highest for West Indies in India 
and home series respectively. The 
corresponding figures for India is: 
236 not out at Madras in 83-84 
and 220 at Port of Spain in 
70-71 — both by Sunil Gavaskar — 
is the highest. 

Highest Runs In A Series 

779 runs in 7 innings by E.D. 
Weekes in 4$-49 in India and 71 6 
by the same batsman in 8 innings 
of 52-53 series in West Indies is 
the highest for Caribbeans. For 
India, Sunil Gavaskar holds the 
record. He scored 774 runes in 8 
innings in West Indies 70-71 
(debulant series). In 78-79, he hit 
up 732 runs in nine innings against 
the Kallicharan’s visiting team. 


Century Knocks 

For India, 21 batsmen have 
scored 52 ceturies. Highest being 
1 3 by Gavaskar followed by Veng- 
sarkar’s six tons. For West Indies 
29 batsmen have scored 71 
centuries — highest being 8 by 
Gary Sobers and 7 each by E.D. 
Weekes, C.H. Lloyd and Viv 
Richards. * 

• 


Season 

Cap.-W.l. 

Cap.-lndia 

Tests 

W.I.W. 

I.W. 

Draw 

1948-49 

J.D. Goddard 

L. Amarnath 

5 

1 

0 

4 

1952-53 

J. Stollmeyer 

V.S. Hazare 

5 

1 

0 

4 

1958-59 

F. Alexander 

G. Ahmed 

5 

3 

0 

2 

1961-62 

F. Worrell 

N. Contractor 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1966-67 

G.S. Sobers 

MAK Pataudi 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1970-71 

G.S. Sobers 

AL Wadekar 

5 

0 

1 

4 

1974-75 

C.H. Lloyd 

MAK Pataudi 

5 

3 

2 

0 

1975-76 

C.H. Lloyd 

B.S. Bedi 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1978-79 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

4 

A. Kallicharan 
C.H. Lloyd 
r " ■ 

v.rt. Lloyd 

S. Gavaskar 

v- ■ " 

r\apll Dev 

Kapl 1 . uev 

6 

r- 

D 

6 

u 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

3 

3 

,aa/ -SS 

V. Richards 

D. Vengsarkar 

4 

1 

1 

2 



In India: 

34 

13 

4 

17 



In West Indies 

24 

10 

2 

12 



Total: 

58 

23 

6 

29 


Note: In 1958-59 series, four players captained Indian side — P.R. Umri- 
gar (1st) Gulam Ahmed (2nd & 3rd), V. Mankar (4th) and Hemu Adhi- 
kari (5th Test). In 1061-62 series, Contractor got injured after 2nd Test 
and MAK Pataudi led in the remaining three Tests. In 74-75 series, Ven- 
kataraghvan led India in second Test in place of injured Pataudi. In 
1987-88 series, Ravi Shastri led India to victory in Madras in place of 
an injured Vengsarkar. 


For India: 2749 runs in 21 Tests 
by Sunil Gavaskar at an average 
of 65.45 with 13 hundreds and 236 
pot-eut as highest. 

For West Indies, Clive Lloyd 
scored 2344 runs in 28 Tests at an 
average of 58.60 with seven cen- 
turies and 242 not out as his high- 
est score against India. 

Century Plus Five 
Wickets In 
The Same Match 

For India: P.R. Umrigar scored 
172 and dismissed 5 wickets for 
102 runs in Port of Spain 61-62. 

For West Indies: O.G. Smith 
scored 100 and bagged 5 wickets 
for 90 runs in Delhi 58-59. And 
Gary Sobers scored 1 04 runs and 
took 5 for 63 in the Kingston Test 
61-62. 

Most Wickets 
In An Innings 

For West Indies: 9 wickets for 95 
by J. Noreiga at Port of Spain in 
70-71 and 7/64 by Andy Roberts 
at Madras in 74-75 is the best 
bowling figures in home and away 
series. 

For India: 8 wickets for 61 runs 
(on debut) by N. Hirwani in Madras 
87-88 and 7/162 by S.P. Gupta at 
Port of Spain in 70-71 are the best 
figures for home and away series. 

Most Wickets In A Match 

1 6 wickets for 136 by N. Hirwani 
in Madras in 87-88 and 8 wickets 
for 1 1 8 runs by Kapil Dev at Kings- 
ton in 82-83 is the best for Ipdia in 
home and away series. 

12 wickets for 121 by Andy 


A Statistical Survey 


By Navin Chand 


I ndian cricket team under the 
captaincy of Dilip Vengsarkar 
will play 13th series against 
West Indies. So far in the 12 
series India has won only two 
series and lost nine series. Only 
once, the last -one in 87-88 was 
squared one-all. 


Highest Innings Totals 

644 for 8 wickets declared at 
Delhi in 58-59 and 631 for 8 wick- 
ets declared at Kingston in P" ^ 

is the highest for W^ , , ,T' . 

. .. , ... . . .<»st Indies in 

p or j- indies respectively. 

or „iuia, 565 ail out at Calcutta 

in 87-88 an,(j 469 for 7 wickets at 

Port c' Spain in 1982-83 is the 

highest in home and away series 

respectively. 


Roberts at Madras in 74-75 and 
9/63 by Lance Gibbs at Bridge- 
town in 61-62 is the best for Carib- 
beans in India and home series 
respectively. 


Most Wickets In A Series 


Dilip Vengsark"^ 

^tntury In Both innings 

1 1 7 & 1 24 by Sunil Gavaskar at 
Bridgetown in 70-71. 

205 & 107 by Sunil Gavaskar at 
Bombay in 78-79. 

194-162 by E.D. Weekes at 
Bombay in 48-49. 

Highest Run Aggregate 
In India-West Indies Series 


35 wickets for 621 runs irt ^ : |X 
Tests by Malcolm Marshall °in 
83-84 senes *' ld 28/828 jn (ive 

Tests by a.L. Valentine in 52-53 is 
*me best for West Indies in India 
and home series. 

29 wickets for 537 in six Tests 
by Kapil Dev (Captain) in 83-84 
and 27/789 by Subhash Gupta in 
five Tests in 52-53 is the best for 
India in home and away series 
respectively. 

• 


West Indies Vs. India: 


The Results Series By Series: 
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